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Jack fell down and broke his crown 
And Jill came tumbling after 


Sounds somewhat improbable but then that’s 
the nature of accidents — improbable, unex- 
pected, difficult to reconstruct. And aren’t there 
a lot of them! More than 20 serious accidents a 
minute, on the record. 


Are the Jacks and Jills and Moms and Dads in 
your community protected against the shower 
of hospital and medical bills that follow acci- 
dents? They should be. A Travelers field man 
will be happy to help you set up an Accident 
solicitation program. 
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The Travelers was the first company to write ac- 
cident insurance in America. Today, the Com- 
pany offers a wide array of up-to-date Accident, 
Sickness and Hospitalization contracts. 


And they back up every policy with 4,000 ex- 
perienced claims people in more than 250 loca- 
tions throughout the U.S. and Canada. 


We'll be happy to tell you more about The 
Travelers contracts and the opportunities open 
to you. Call the nearest branch office or general 
agency for details. 


; THE TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANIES, HARTFORD 15, CONNECTICUT 


All forms of insurance including 
Life * Accident * Group « Fire * Marine « Automobile *« Casualty * Bonds 





James H. JARRELL, PRESIDENT 
LIPE INSURANCE COMPANY 

Make your break, instead of wait- 
ing for it. Share a bright future with 
us. We are admitted in all states and 
offer a complete portfolio of poli- 
cies. If you are established and ready 
for your own general agency, write 
Superintendent of Agencies, Old 
Republic Life Insurance Company, 
307 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Old Republic 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
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WE PARTICULARLY WISH fo 
strengthen our agency 
representation in Newark, 
Birmingham, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Chicago, Milwaukee and 
Minneapolis. 
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INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
W. J. LAIDLAW, JR. 


President 
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CENTURY LIFE BLDG. 
7 W. J. LAIDLAW, SR. 


Chairman of the Board 


THE TALK OF THE 
LIFE INSURANCE INDUSTRY: 


Century's New Management Contract 
Century’s New Agent’s Contract 
Century's New Agent’s Financing Plan 
Century's Modern 
Up-To-Date Policy Contracts 


Opportunity-Wise, There Is Not 
A Better Management Contract 
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TOP DRAWER? *. 
Yes Sir! 


Our General Agents 
Have The Fine 


te TOP st YEAR conan | 
te VESTED RENEWALS & sBp——) 
te AGENTS GROUP INSURANCE|! <s~ 4) 
THE Progress and Opportunity COMPANY, 
PIONEER AMERICAN, NOW OPERATING IN 
WASHINGTON, OREGON, NEVADA, WYOMING, 
UTAH, ARIZONA, NEW MEXICO, COLORADO, 
OKLAHOMA, ARKANSAS, TEXAS, LOUISIANA, 
MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA, NORTH CAROLINA, 


INDIANA, ALASKA AND HAWAII. 
EXCELLENT GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES AVAILABLE 


For Full Details Write To 
SALES COORDINATOR 













PIONEER) AMERICAN 


FORT WORTH, TEXAS 
ROBERT SCHULMAN, President 











life sales 


Exclusive of revivals, increases, dividend additions and reinsurance 
acquired. 
In millions (000,000 omitted) 


























TOTAL INSURANCE % Change 
from 
Month 1956 1957 1958 1957-1958 
January ........ $3,774 $4,402 $5,513 
February ....... 3,738 5,139 4,959 
SEO Fe 4,650 5,734 5,784 
Me RE ie 4,244 6,186 5,565 
WO 6 is ok kines 4,603 6,360 5,462 
MO. seen wate 4,402 5,584 5,162 
Gs ane 4,307 5,385 5,196 
PRR a wieis's°s 4,601 5,063 5,086 
September ..... 4,195 4,689 5,056 
October .....2<. 4,856 6,126 5,504 
November ...... 4,805 5,221 5,221 
Ist Eleven Months 48,175 59,889 58,508 
December ...... 7,138 6,837 
Voult.. Geka $55,313 $66,726 
TOTAL ORDINARY INSURANCE 
JavNNT: osx eins $2,496 $3,228 $3,503 
February ....... 2,653 3,285 3,527 
DAarGE. Si dock sw 3,076 4,017 3,939 —?2', 
RE artcsates 2,913 3,923 4,050 y 
a) Meee re eee 3,063 4,073 3,934 
ene Tareas 2,966 3,767 3,882 
SHE: Seana See eS 2,891 3,796 4,129 
Puma: oc sccc ss 2,923 3,767 3,738 
September ..... 2,698 3,488 3,912 
October ....... 3,350 4,067 4,245 
November ...... 3,451 3,926 3,991 
Ist Eleven Months 32,480 41,337 42,850 
December ...... 3,895 4,298 
WW 2b. Sa sag on $36,375 $45,635 
TOTAL INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE 
Januety °<......... $453 $506 $464 
February ....... 529 544 496 
OS 592 600 550 
Fe aca canals 531 676 544 
Os casceties «ace 602 650 595 
BO a re 558 571 559 
Me .. 52! 540 530 
Oe pe 545 556 548 
September ..... 544 555 557 
October. <-........ 569 567 579 
November ...... 531 509 588 
Ist Eleven Months 5,975 6,274 6,010 — 
December ...... 556 492 
Veet e526 3.62: $6,531 $6,766 
TOTAL GROUP INSURANCE 

January ........ $825 $668 $1,546 +13! 
February ....... 556 1,310 936 —29 
Mash <i iissess 982 1,117 1,295 +16 
See ae 800 1,587 971 —39 
NOON Si coe 938 1,637 933 —4} 
SNE So sinc as ees 878 1,246 721 --4?) 
AT eee rer ae 895 1,049 537 —9 
ye le ae) 1,133 740 300s +4 
September ..... 953 646 587 —9 
October ..:.... 937 1,492 680 ~—-54 
November ...... 823 786 642 —|8 
Ist Eleven Months 9,720 12,278 9648 —t 
December ...... 2,687 2,047 
Le ere $12,407 $14,325 


fouenns! Life Insurance Agency Management Association and Institute of 
nsurance 
Figures exclude credit life insurance. 





Best’s Insuranee News—Life Edition 


75 Fulton Street, New York 38, N. Y. Second 


Foreign, $5.00 (two years $8). Single Copies 50 cents 
Postmaster: Please send change-of-address notices to: Best's Insurance News—tLife Edition, Best Building, 75 Fulton St., New York 38, New Y 


Published monthly by Alfred M. 
Turnpike, Box 232, Rensselaer, N. Y. Executive and General Offices, Best Buildi 
lass oe paid at Rensselaer, N. Y. 


Best Company, Inc. Publication Office, Colu 


Subscription tates: United States and Canada, $4.00 (two years 
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insuranee stocks 


Over-the-counter Market 
Furnished through the courtesy of The First Boston Corporation. 


ance 
























1958 Range __ Bid Price 
Lite Companies High Low 11/28/58 
Aetna | ORES SS ps ae a ey eee ee 238 172 233 
American ‘National Life (f) 11%, oe 10% 
Bankers National Life i. d) ‘oe 26'/4 17 23/2 
9 BBusiness Men's Assura % 90 
‘4 ifornia-Western States Life (f) . 15 112 
umbian National Life ...............-..0-eeeeeeee 124 64 9 
om monwealth tite Ti suisviile) iiicosécincines dos ae 31 16'/2 26 
menectionwt General Life ..........- 22... esceccevees 362 233 333 
on‘inental Assurance 176 109 163 
anklin Life (d) .. 94 5I', 863, 
0 —— eee errr 165 67//; 
ZF Ake eee See ere 29/4 20/2 26'/2 
idflerson sg at ein Pook bint Saye heii Ke 97'/2 68'/2 94 
nsas City ah Sigs aban Gin seen 60% bie 6 ,675 1,050 1,570 
iberty National Life i/2 49 
e & Casualty .. 24 16l/, 22/5 
ife Insurance Co. of Va. a eae = 49 54\/, 
OE ERE rerer err 171 238 
ms. tacamnnity & Life Gb)... ... 2.222.022 c ccc ce eons 40 54 
lonumental Life (b) ................- 72 52'/2 65 
ational Life & Accident (a) ......... 77 108!/, 
orth American Life (Chicago) (d) .. 22 15 21 
iladelphia National Life ...........-.-.-.------05 50'/2 73 
eels I on Se 5 ceased dacn an 4 54/2 
SN. vec bans see ad Sab sdadeededecvenesses 33 67 128 
outhwestern Life ...... 139 92 134 
ravelers Tenders 72% 
nited States Lif 21 40 
est Coast Life (o)- 31%, 43'/2 


a) for stock dividend. 
b) for hee stock dividend. 
c for 4%, stock dividend and 2 for | split. 
m for 5%, stock dividend. 
for 25% stock dividend. 
for 10% stock dividend. 
9) for 3% stock dividend. 
for 3 for 7 stock dividend. 
om) for 2!/,% stock dividend. 


sales by states 


RKANSAS AND MASSACHUSETTS LED all states in per- 
centage increase in ordinary life insurance sales in 
ctober, with Colorado next, it is reported by the Life 
Busurance Agency Management Association, which has 
nalyzed October sales by states and leading cities. 
ountrywide, ordinary business increased 4% in Octo- 
er, compared with October, 1957, while in Arkansas 
nd Massachusetts it gained 29%. In Colorado, Octo- 
mcr sales were up 26%. 
om For the first ten months, with national ordinary sales 
+7'lso up 4% from the year before, Massachusetts led, 
+l$@ith an increase of 26%, with South Dakota in second 
—@lace, up 16% from the corresponding period of last 
ear. 
Among the large cities, Boston showed the greatest 
Ate of increase for October, with a gain of 15%. New 
ork was next, with purchases up 11%. Boston also 


+131 for the ten months, showing a gain of 26%. The 
a pures for the leading cities were reported by the Asso- 
_39@ation as follows: 
—4} 
4? 
+§ conventions ahead 
:~ All meetings are annual unless otherwise specified. 
—I8 JANUARY 
~_ 9-30 Life Underwriters Assn. of Canada, 52nd annual, King Ed- 


ward, Toronto. 
FEBRUARY 


Health Ins. Assn. of America, group ins. forum, Biltmore, 
New York City. 

21 N.Y. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, general agents and 
Colu mgrs. meeting, Gideon Putnam, Saratoga. 
(Continued on page 8) 
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Agency Vice-President 





Any way you figure it! 
YOUR experience 
points YOUR way to PROFITS! 


Experienced Agents & General Agents 
WANTED FOR: 


OUR SPECIAL PROFIT SHARING 
POLICIES 


Investigate, Compare, Add up the 
benefits : 








e Policy Holders and 
Select Territory: Other Leads 
CALIFORNIA e Top First Year 
COLORADO by coat “- . 
sonia SO Commissions and bonus 
NEBRASKA NEVADA ve ie 
tap e Vested Renewals 
OREGON "i articinati 
I» . sar 2 ge 
TEXAS and other policies 
WASHINGTON ° a, 
WYOMING e Paying 4% Compound 
stele Interest on Dividend 
a yeor ati 
eset ent Beate Accumulations 














over $2,241,000 

$116.89 Assets to 

$100.00 Liabilities 

Over $54,000,000 
in Force 


Write to: 
Mr. Paul E. Ryan, 


BANKERS UNION 
LIFE INSURANCE 


COMPANY 


1300 Grant Street * Denver, Celerado 
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Scientists and technicians in the region 
served by Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia are playing a vital role in 
the progress of missiles and space 
vehicles. The first American satellite was 
launched in the South. 
INSURANCE 


~SUF 
ey’ OF GEORGIA 


SERVING THIS FAST-GROWING 
REGION SINCE 1891 
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He corrected his 
selling mistakes.. 


We heard it from Joe Hussong’s instructor in the Dale 
Carnegie Sales Course. “Joe was a good salesman, but he 
was ambitious to become a better one. Then it happened 
—during the sixth session of the Course, he seemed to 
discover what he had been doing wrong. From that time 
on he began to pick up his mistakes, and his selling be- 
came easier. Let Joe himself tell you the rest . . .” 


“Tl tell it with figures,” says Joe Hussong. “Here are my 
production records for the five years before I took the Dale 
Carnegie Sales Course. They show that I sold the follow- 
ing volume of life insurance for my company, Provident 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia: 


PY cM icernie 4 nsradie ad ein bs kee a $219,300 
$313,100 
$324,600 
$383,700 
$480,600 

In late 1956, I took the course. Then in: 
$1,022,000 


I don’t know what happened that night. I guess I came 
out of my shell for the first time in my life. Taking the 
course was the most profitable investment I ever made!” 


6 


to reach the $1,000,000 


mark in sales! 


Joseph B. Hussong 
6136 Irving Avenue 
Pennsauken, New Jersey 


Here is a sales course that makes sense. T 
salesman learns by doing, by selling his own product 
service in a unique “‘sales laboratory” under the expe 
enced eyes of salesman-instructors. This is no “o 
nighter” pep-up course. The effects are lasting. T} 
salesman permanently implants tested selling principl 
into his daily work habits. 


Now in 177 cities! Whether your salesmen are local 
all over the map they can now profit from identic 
training. And they are welcome to visit any evening cl 


in any City, at any time. Write on your company lett] 
head for complete information. We’ll send you the nai 


and address of the Dale Carnegie Sales 
Course representative nearest you. 


DALE CARNEGIE 


Sales Course 1 


DALE CARNE 


DEPT. IL-5932,15 WEST 46TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 36, 
In its objectives, method and application, this course of pré 
training in salesmanship differs entirely from the Dale Caf 
Course in Effective Speaking, Leadership, and Human Relations. 


Best’s Life N 
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company developments 
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COLORADO Admitted 

Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co.-.. ce. eens 08 Frankfort, Ind. 

DELAWARE Admitted 

Peopies-Home Lifeiins. (Co... us. 2 ee Frankfort, Ind. 

GEORGIA Admitted 

Shohantaal tite. las. Gey sco eee ees uk ee cas Roanoke, Va. 

IDAHO Admitted 

Union Demet: Lite: ins. Gow oi. sk ieee cs. oe Milwaukee, Wisc. 

United American: tne Co... tive eee ee Dallas, Texas 

Caliroenin tre: hb. COs. bis os weakest eared Oakland, Calif. 

ILLINOIS Admitted 

Crone National Lite Ins. Go... 2.3 oe Indianapolis, Ind. 

University Life Ins. Co. of America ............. Indianapolis, Ind. 

INDIANA Admitted 

Pace. Feaelty tite lint. Cor once o esa ck cca Los Angeles, Calif. 

Philadelphia-United Life Ins. Co. .............. Philadelphia, Penna. 

Catholic Family Life (Fraternal) ................ Milwaukee, Wisc. 

Golden State Mutual Life Ins. Co. .............. Los Angeles, Calif. 

KANSAS Admitted 

Allied. Recerve Life ins: Co. .2 5.2... 5.5.6: Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Standard Life & Acc. Ins. Co. .. 2. .5.....08. Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Examined 

Postal lite & Caniatty Gee) oo 2 hc hee cewawesacde Kansas City, Mo. 

MAINE Admitted 

Employers’ Life Insurance Co. of America ........ Wilmington, Del. 

MASSACHUSETTS Admitted 

PIN TITRE NO oN, 5 Ws act haw noe ea dls pe Skokie, III. 

Statcarad - Gite: Ines Ca. of Ind. 2 oso a ck Indianapolis, Ind. 

MISSOURI Admitted 

Canada Life Assurance Co. ...............-0005 Toronto, Canada 

NE SS > grater re rer rere Waco, Texas 

MONTANA Licensed 

United Reserve Life Insurance Company ........... Billings, Mont. 
Admitted 


Peoples-Home Life Insurance Company ........... Frankfort, Ind. 


United States Life Insurance Company ............ New York, N. Y. 

NEVADA Licensed 

First Pacific Life Insurance Company ................ Reno, Nev 

Transwestern Life Insurance Company ............... Reno, Nev 
Admitted 

North American Reassurance Company ........... New York, N. Y. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE Admitted 

Paabies-Piome. Line bas. Gow 6c. Sosaw nis Secbess e e Frankfort, Ind. 

NEW JERSEY Admitted 

PaOmies-Fimne: Line Wks GOO. niece ccloie sk, caidsce 6 aes Frankfort, Ind. 

NORTH CAROLINA Admitted 

Georgia Life & Health Insurance Co. ............... Atlanta, Ga. 

Life Insurance Company of Alabama ............... Gadsen, Ala. 

PORT TREO: LUO 10S. Se eG CAS ada onc tn pease Frankfort, Ind. 

OHIO Admitted 

ee del yA Sas te a ar Rae ae Allentown, Penna. 

Pasecweet (ab Ws. SOG. igs. Soe Ae eS ek thas Indianapolis, Ind. 
Licensed 

North American Equitable Life Assur. Co. ....... Cincinnati, Ohio 

Western Reserve Life Assur. Co. of Ohio ........ Cleveland, Ohio 

OKLAHOMA Admitted 

Midwestern United Life Ins. Co. .................. Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

PENNSYLVANIA Examined 

Equitable Beneficial Mutual Life Ins. Co. .......... Philadelphia, Pa. 


State Mutual Benefit Society ................... Philadelphia, Pa. 


Valley Forge Life Insurance Company ........+...... Reading, Pa. 

SOUTH CAROLINA Licensed 

Pioneer American Life Insurance Co. ............. Columbia, S. C. 
Examined 

Peoples Life Ins. Co. of South Carolina .. ...Cheraw, S. C. 

Bite anes Mats Oe Rc Res ob ood Se Co, aoe Columbia, S. C. 

SOUTH DAKOTA Admitted 

Peoples-Home Lite. Ins. Co. iiico ick ew dew ane bee Frankfort, Ind. 
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TENNESSEE Admitted 
Peoples-Home Life Insurance Company 
Reliance Life Insurance Company 
United American Life Insurance Company 


UTAH Admitted 
Feoples-Homesuie-ins. Co... tie Frankfort, Ind. 
American General Life Ins. Co. ...............0-4.. Houston, Tex. 
Capitol Co-operative Life Ins. Co. ................-. Denver, Colo. 
Pioneur Armemrcanams. CO. sus. . coisa Cac dain Ft. Worth, Tex. 
VIRGINIA Admitted 
Central Life Assurance Co. ...............--02:- Des Moines, lowa 
Wrest Viegas tire ms. Co... 5. ew bald ees Huntington, W. Va. 
WASHINGTON Admitted 
Peoples-Home Life Ins. Co. .. 0... ccc eed ececeeee Frankfort, Ind. 
WEST VIRGINIA Admitted 
Kentucky Home Mutual Life ....................... Louisville, Ky. 
nice Thue eae as CON i ie CE ARS Duluth, Minn. 
WYOMING Admitted 
Pema WOR ABU: ot. 3 So cae plos nee pits sade Frankfort, Ind. 
CANADA Admitted 
New England Mutual Life Ins. ...................-- Boston, Mass. 
ALBERTA Admitted 
Holland Life Insurance Society Ltd. .......... Amsterdam, Holland 





CONVENTIONS AHEAD—from page 5 


21-22 American Bar Assn., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


MARCH 
15-19 Natl. Assn. of Life Underwriters, midyear, Leamington, Mir- 
neapolis. 
16-18 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency management 


conf., Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. 


19-20 Society of Actuaries, Commodore, New York City. 
APRIL 
2-3 Society of Actuaries, Sheraton Fontenelle, Omaha. 
13-15 Life Office Management Assoc., Automation Forum, Drake 
Chicago. 
20-22 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., A&S, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 
24-25 Kansas State Assn. of Life Underwriters, annual sales con- 
gress, Jayhawk, Topeka. 
29-1 Natl. Assn. of Ins. Commissioners, zone 5, Arlington Hotel, 
Hot Springs. 
MAY : 
4-6 Health Ins. Assn. of America, Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphis. 
4-6 Health Ins. Inst., Bellevue Stratford, Philadelphia. 
6-8 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., comb. cos. conf., Roose: 
velt, New York City. 
8-9 Internati. Gen. Agents and Mgrs. Conf. of the Pacific N. W. 
Multanomah, Portland. 
10-13 Life Ins. Agency Management Assn., agency officers round 
table, The Homestead, Hot Springs. 
11-13 Home Office Life Underwriters Assn., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago. 
14-15 Fraternal Field Managers’ Assn., Raddison Hotel, Minne: 
apolis. 
17-20 Ins. Accounting and Statistical Assn., 37th annual, Am- 
bassador, Atlantic City. 
22-23 Actuaries Club of the S. W., Hilton, San Antonio. 
24-27 Natl. Office Management Assn., 40th internatl. conf. and 
annual exposition, Roosevelt Hotel and Municipal Arena, 
New Orleans. 
25-27 Canadian Life Ins. Officers Assn., Seigniory Club, Provi 
dence of Quebec. 
29 Ark. State Assn. of Life Underwriters, sales congress, Marion 
Hotel, Little Rock. 
31-3 Special Libraries Assn., Ins. Div., Chalfonte-Haddon Hall 


Atlantic City. 


Best’s Life News 


RS Ry AG Ge Frankfort, Ind, 
RS RR SERIA gy Atlanta, Ga. 
ed vere Denver, Co'o, 
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c. (BUILDING MANAGEMENT—THE N/W NATIONAL WAY 





So °. 

ra T: provide managers for its continuing agency 

ae expansion program, Northwestern National 
Life at all times has 12 to 15 men receiving 

ath training in its Agency Management Training 

Me Program. 

-* These men, all drawn from our own field 

x. force, are trained under competent, full-time 


Minn. trainers of managers—men whose chief re- 


sponsibility is the training of other men for 
agency management. 


rt, Ind. 





a. Each of our full-time trainers of managers is 

lolland a Divisional Superintendent of Agencies located 

at a strategic point in the country. Each always 

has two or three men at work week after week. 

These trainees spend two solid years—and in 

0. some cases more—at everyday management 

problems in different agencies throughout their 

a. Mie. Vernon A. Hook division. (A high point of each trainee’s week, 

‘ a after returning from the field, are the Saturday 

gomest clinics at which Superintendent and trainees 
review the week’s management problems and decisions.) 

When training is completed and the man moves into management, another man 

a is brought up from the ranks to take his place. 

i The type of management training given N/W National managers demands ex- 
ca | pert, career-minded trainers of managers. One such “builder of managers” is Vernon 
les con- A. Hook, Superintendent of Agencies for the Southwest Division at Dallas. Since 1946, 
nied Mr. Hook has brought close Home Office management counsel to agencies in his 


division and has also directed many fieldmen in field management training. 


Twelve of Mr. Hook’s management trainees now head agencies in his Southwest 
adel phia. Division. In addition, six other men who took their training under Mr. Hook are now 
managing top N/W National agencies in other divisions. 


f., Roose: 

ie NW. For 15 years we have followed these management building methods. Our con- 
; tinuing results more than justify the care and attention we devote to our Manage- 

oo E ment Training Program. 
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A special group life insurance plan 
for firms with 10 or more employees . . . 





THE 


PLAN 


OUTSTANDING BENEFIT FORMULA 


Each employee is insured for 1% times income up to $40,000 
—state laws permitting. 

Accidental Death & Dismemberment benefits available in 
equally large amounts. 24-hour coverage for non-hazardous 


groups. 











LOW NET COST 


| tee Standardized benefit formula, high average amounts, large 
over-all volume of issue—all permit efficient handling to 
yield excellent results through dividend formula. Scale for 
10-100 lives provides dividend at end of each policy year 
STARTING WITH THE FIRST! 








«, Renee PERSE BES si é RE 


LIBERALIZED HEALTH REQUIREMENTS 
For groups with 10-24 employees: 








No evidence of insurability required for employees earning 
less than $10,000 annually. Simple, short, medical history 
form for those earning $10,000 or more. 


For groups with 25-99 employees: 
NO EVIDENCE OF INSURABILITY REQUIRED! 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
Organized in 1851 
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eee Life insurance has a long and 
honorable history both in this coun- 
try and abroad. Its start here pre- 
dated the Revolution as the ‘first 
charter was granted to a company in 
1759. As with all new industries it 
went through a period of trial and 
error. For instance at first the pre- 
mium was the same for persons of all 
ages with the rather strange excep- 
tion that if and when the insured 
married a second time he was re- 
quired to pay a double premium in 
the year of his remarriage. Shortly 
afterwards the foundation of the 
modern mortality table was con- 
structed. These and a number of 
ther interesting facts on The Begin- 
ving of Life Insurance in America 
vill be found on page 15. There is 
lso a brief item on the start of Jn- 
surance in England. 


ee “As you sow, so shall you 
eap” . an oft-quoted phrase, has 
iow been applied to life insurance 
selling by our author on page 18. 
he seed of life insurance, planted 
n the soil of prospects, can be cul- 
ivated, weeded and nourished to a 
satisfying harvest, says he, in Reap- 
ng the Rewards. 













An increasingly competitive 
larket for life insurance has in- 
luced agency officers to ask for bet- 
er merchandise to sell, and has put 
ressure, in turn, on the actuaries to 
evelop new policies to meet the 
hanging market conditions. The /n- 
estment Officer, on page 20 ex- 
ores the problems confronting the 
ivestment department of life insur- 
hee companies, in securing a greater 
ate of return on their investment 
lar to provide their companies 
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with an additional tool to improve 
premium rate structures. 


ee¢ The motion picture, besides its 
secure niche in the entertainment 
world, has proven its value in the 
merchandising programs of many of 
the leading corporations of the coun- 
try. More recently it has been used 
to assist in the sale of life insurance. 
As what may be thought of as the 
junior partner of the fieldman, it has 
many advantages. It does not get 
tired or discouraged, delivers its 
méssage perfectly each time and has 
no embarrassment over the use of a 
sentimental or emotional appeal. 
The experience of one company with 
this Mechanical Selling Aid is out- 
lined on page 45. 


eee Although the Treasury De- 
partment and some in the insurance 
industry are in favor of passing a 
bill for taxation of the companies on 
the basis of “total income,” others 
hold with the theory of taxation 
only of “investment income.” One 
such man is our author on page 59 
who points out what he considers to 
be fallacies in the new proposal. He 
deems it impractical and impossible. 
On the other hand, he feels that in- 
vestment income is the only income 
on which a life insurance company 
should be taxed and that a bill should 
be evolved which does this simply, 
adequately and fairly. Read his ar- 
guments in Insurance Company 
Taxation. 


eee More intense competition, a 
better informed public, the demand 
for more efficient personnel both in 
the field and at the home office, and 
the expansion of planning and de- 





velopment facilities to cope with new 
conditions are all Trends That Af- 
fect Claims. How? See page 65. 


eee The growth and expansion of 
health insurance programs has 
firmly established them as a major 
source of financing hospital care to- 
day. An increasing demand for 
medical services has raised problems 
of financing within the health insur- 
ance industry. Third Party Financ- 
ing on page 69 tells of what insuring 
organizations have done and what 
remains to be done to extend the 
economies of group insurance to 
more people within our voluntary 
health insurance framework, 


e°°¢ Management people may. some- 
times be inclined to consider hard 
work an end in itself. They may 
overlook that it is not hard work 
per se, but the results accomplished 
that benefit a company. If each per- 
son in the company can be shown 
how to, and trained to work smarter 
not harder, the outcome will be sur- 
prising. This cannot, however, be 
done on a hit-or-miss basis. For as 
in all other fields success demands a 
well planned program, enlisting the 
cooperation of executives and de- 
partment heads, inspirational in- 
struction and close follow-up, rec- 
ognition of accomplishments and ef- 
fective promotion of the program. 
With these standards and the proper 
man in charge a company will find 
that Work Simplification will pay 
off in full measure. Our author on 
page 73 tells the steps his company 
followed, the obstacles it overcame 
and the profits which resulted. ° 
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Canadian Premier 
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Central American, Tex. 
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Chesapeake Life 


Chicago Metropolitan Mutual . 
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Connecticut Mutual 
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Continental Life, Tex. ....... 


Cooperative, Canada 
Crown Life, Canada 


Dependable Life, Ariz. ....... 
Detroit Mutual, Mich. ....... 


Empire Life, Canada 
Empire State Mutual 
Equitable, Ia. 
Excelsior Life, Canada 
Farm Bureau, Mich. 


Farm Bureau, Mo. 
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Federated Security, Utah .... 


Fidelity Life, Canada 


Fidelity Mutual, Pa. ......... 
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Grange Mutual, Idaho 
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Great Northwest, Wash. .... Modified 


Great West, Canada Increased 
Group Health, Minn. ........ Continued 
Guarantee Mutual, Neb. ...... Continued 1/56 
Guaranty Income, La. ........ Continued / 1/59 
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Company 


Home Life, 


NX. 


Imperial, Canada 


Industrial, 


Inter-Ocean 


Kansas City 
Kansas Farm Life 


Canada 


Intercoast Mutual, 


Life 


Jefferson National, 
Jefferson Standard 
John Hancock, Mass. ........ 


Life 


Homesteaders, Iowa 
Hoosier Farm Bureau 


Ca. 


Ind. 


Kentucky Home Mutl. ....... 


Lafayette Life, Ind. 
Liberty L. & A., Mich. 


Life & Casualty, Tenn 
Life of North America 
Lincoln Mutual, Neb. 
Lutheran Mutual 
Manhattan Mutual, Kan. 


Manufacturers, Canada 
Massachusetts Mutual 





Mid-Texas 








ostal Life, 









& C. 


Minnesota Mutual 
Monarch Life, Canada 
Montreal Life, Canada 
Mutual, Canada 
Mutual Benefit, N. J. 


Mutual Service, Minn. 
Mutual Trust, Ill. 
National Educators 
National Life, Canada 
National Life, Vt. 


National L. & C., Ariz. 
National Reserve, Kan. 
National Travelers, 
Nebraska National 
New England Life 


North American, Can. 
North Central, Minn. ........ 
‘orthern Life, Can. 
‘orthwestern National 
Jecidental, Calif. 


NiY. 


Midwestern United 
Ministers L. 


bee peee 


Phils bi Life, eee 
*hoenix Mutual, Conn. 
ioneer American, i ea 
ioneer National, "Kan, 
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1959 DIVIDEND ACTIONS—Continued 


Company 


Praetorian Mutual .......... 
Presbyterian Ministers’ ...... 
Producers Life, Ariz. ........ 
Provident Mutual, Pa. ....... 
Republic National, Tex. ...... 


Rural Security, Wis. ......... 
Security Life & Trust, N.C. .. 
Shenandoah Life, Va. ........ 
Southern States, Tex. ........ 
Southwest Reserve, Tex. ..... 


Sovereign Life, Canada ...... 
SOE Te, BN hak cca dvteds 
State Farm Life, Ill. ........ 
State Mutual, Mass. ........ 
Surety Life, Utah ........... 


Teachers Ins. & Ann., XN. Y. .. 
Teachers Protective, Pa. ..... 
EIR) ARMOR jose Gos seus gees 
Union Labor, N. Y. ........ 
Union Mutual, Maine ....... 


United Home Life, Ind. ..... 
United Life & Acc., N. H..... 
United National, Tex. ....... 
United Security 
United States 


Uniweratty Lite x... 6 csics. ss 
Victory Life, Kansas ........ 
Victory Mutual, Ill. ......... 
i ge | a ne 
Western Farm Bureau, Colo. . 


Western Life, Mont. ........ 
Western Mutual, S. D. ...... 
WH RRCONSID- TIO oi 55s ods Sone 
Woodmen Acc. & Life ....... 
World Insurance, Neb. ...... 


FRATERNALS 


Aid Assoc. for Lutherans .... 
American Life, Conn. ........ 
Equitable Reserve, Wis. ..... 
Gleaner Life, Mich. .......... 


Locomotive Engineers ....... 


The Maccabees, Mich. ....... 
Modern Woodmen of America 
Sons of Norway ............ 
Western Bohemian, Ia. ...... 


* Withdrawable 
+ Nonwithdrawable 
a Guaranteed rate 
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HE LIFE INSURANCE BUSINESS began in America 

when on January 11, 1759, Thomas and Richard 
Penn, successors to their father, the distinguished 
Quaker, William Penn, granted a charter for a company 
sponsored by the colonial Presbyterian Synod. The 
object of the corporation was to provide definite finan- 
cial benefits, payable on the death of a clergyman, to 
his widow and children. These benefits were in pro- 
portion to the annual contribution (or premium, to use 
modern terminology) paid by the clergyman during his 
lifetime. These benefits were payable only to the fami- 
lies of such clergymen as participated in the plan by 
making an approved application and by paying the fixed 
annual premium, 





Rating Formula 


At first the premium was the same for ministers of 
all ages with the exception that if and when the insured 
married a second time, he would pay in the year of his 
remarriage alone, a double premium. About 1792, 
changes were made in the plan and premiums were 
stipulated according to the age at which a minister was 
insured. These premiums, effective in 1792, were cal- 
culated according to a mathematical formula devised 
by Dr. Robert Patterson, vice-provost of the University 
of Pennsylvania and a mathematician of note. Dr. Pat- 
terson succeeded Elias Boudinot as director of the 
United States Mint in Philadelphia. Patterson’s leader- 
ship as an authority on mathematics and in the general 
area of the physical sciences, was recognized by his 
lection to the presidency of the American Philosophical 
Society. The formula used by Patterson to compute 
his life insurance premiums was based on an assumption 
f interest at six percent and on the expectancy of life 
at a given age. 



















The formula was as follows: 
‘Let A=the amount of the contributor’s deficient 
ates, or the premium he must pay on admission, above 
nnd over his rates, when his age exceeds twenty-eight 
ears, 

= half the difference between his age and twenty-eight, 
br half the number of rates in arrear. 

= 06 being the interest of one pound for a year, at six 
ercent. 

=the annual rate the contributor has chosen—then 


y= EXT xt 











In his calculations, Patterson had the benefit of what 
s generally regarded as the pioneer modern actuarial 






The Beginning of 


Lite Insurance in America 





Insurance in England 


BoTH THE LONDON ASSURANCE and ourselves were 
authorized by Charters granted to us in 1721 to 
commence writing life assurance which we both 
proceeded to do. In those early times, however, 
the business was hardly comparable with life 
assurance as we know it to-day and our own writ- 
ings were confined—as were those of individual 
underwriters engaged in similar business at that 
time—to assurances on fixed terms of one, five or 
seven years, apparently with an upper limit to the 
age at entry of 45 or 50 with a constant rate of 
premium per annum irrespective of age. 

It was not until the old Equitable Society, which 
still exists to-day with the title of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, was established in 1762 
that a more advanced form of life assurance ap- 
peared, and for nearly thirty years that Society had 
no competitor in this country for permanent con- 
tracts at level annual premiums based on the age of 
entry. 

From 1721 until 1762 the amount of business 
written in this country was relatively small but 
with the introduction of graduated tables of pre- 
miums which we ourselves adopted in 1783 the 
premium income immediately began to increase 
year by year. In this country it has been said that 
the history of the Equitable is the history of life 
assurance. 

A. E. Phelps 

General Manager 

Royal Exchange Assurance 
London, England 















research of Richard Price, a dissenting English clergy- 
man and a friend of Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen. 
Price had written several articles for the Royal Society 
which appeared from time to time in the published 
“Philosophical Transactions” of the Society. He sum- 
marized his studies in life insurance in his epoch-making 
book on Reversionary Payments which went through 
several editions. Price was in correspondence with the 
American Philosophical Society. 

While Patterson’s table of premium rates represented 
an advance on the original rates charged by the Amer- 
ican corporation, these original rates also represented 
a careful study in mortality and the scholarly application 
of mathematical principals. 


15 












The charter for the corporation was secured largely 
through the efforts of the Hon. William Allen, Chief 
Justice of Pennsylvania and a member of the committee 
appointed by the Presbyterian Synod. Allen was a man 
of great standing and influence in Pennsylvania and 
colonial affairs in general. He was on terms of par- 
ticular social and political intimacy with the Penns. 

Associated with him in obtaining the charter were 
the pastors of the First Presbyterian Church in Phila- 
delphia, the Rev. Robert Cross and the Rev. Francis 
Alison. Cross, who was growing old, took only a 
passive part in the effort. The whole plan for the in- 
surance company was evolved by Dr. Alison, his 
associate. Alison was an educator of considerable fame 
throughout the colonies. He had founded the New 
London Academy which later grew into the University 
of Delaware. In 1759, at the time of the granting of the 
insurance charter, he was in addition to his duties as 
co-pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, vice-provost 
of the College of Philadelphia and Rector of the Acad- 
emy and Charitable School connected with the college. 
This college is now the University of Pennsylvania. 

In 1717 the Pennsylvania Synod had established a 
plan for the relief of the widows of clergymen. This 
plan was called the Fund for Pious Uses and was ad- 
ministered by a committee appointed by the Synod. 
The unsatisfactory nature of the plan became soon 
apparent to Alison when he became a member of the 
committee. It neither paid guaranteed or fixed benefits, 
nor were those who hoped to make their families bene- 
ficiaries of the Fund, compelled to make regular or 
definite payments toward its support. Payments were 
urged but were voluntary. Benefits were paid accord- 


ing to the amount of money which happened to be on 
hand. 


Mandatory Contributions 


Meantime, the Church of Scotland had evolved 
from a similar experiment a plan of fixed mandatory 
contributions and fixed benefits. Under the leadership 
of the Rev. Alexander Webster, a mathematician of 
unquesionable ability, a study had been made of the 
age at death over a period of years of the Scotch Pres- 
byterian Clergy, and the number of widows and children 
who survived them. Using these facts as a basis, Web- 
ster reached conclusions as to the rates which should 
be charged and the benefits which could be guaranteed- 
conclusions which received, at a later date, the enthusi- 
astic commendation of Richard Price, the pioneer ac- 
tuary. Webster’s conclusions were amply justified 
by a period of thirty years’ experience with his rates. 

Webster’s premium rates and death benefits were 
adopted almost bodily by Alison in setting up the 
original plan for the American life insurance corporation. 
Under Alison’s plan, a minister could select, as:‘his 
annual rate two, three, four, five or six pounds ‘Penn- 
sylvania currency. His family would receive an annuity 
five times the amount of his.annual premium. The 
annuity would be paid to the widow as long as she 
lived but if there were children, part of it would be 
paid to them for a period not:to exceed thirteen years 
after the insured’s death. If the widow remarried, her 
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annuity was reduced to one-half. The capital for the 
corporation was raised by outright gifts secured from 
friends interested in the project both in America and 
Great Britain. : 

The original corporation consisted of five clergymen) 
and seven laymen. In addition to Alison and Cross, ti 
clergy included Gilbert Tennent, a fiery Evangelis 
known throughout the colonies as an associate of George? 
Whitefield, Samuel Finley, later president of the College, 
of New Jersey now Princeton University and Richard) 
Treat, a famous New Light devine. The list of laymen 
in addition to Allen was made up of a group of promi- 
nent Philadelphia merchants some of whom played 
important parts in the struggle for American freedom, 
At a later date, the corporation numbered in its mem: 
bership such men as Elias Boudinot, president of the 
Continental Congress at the time of the signing of the 
treaty with Great Britain, Joseph Reid second president 
of Pennsylvania, Jared Ingersoll member of the Con-) 
stitutional Convention, Ebenezer Hazard, second Post} 
master General of the United States, John Ewing, 
provost of the University of Pennsylvania and a host 
of others prominent in the early history of the American 
Republic. 


First Life Company 


This first American life insurance company was desig- 
nated in the charter granted by the Penns as The 
Corporation for Relief of Poor and Distressed Presby- 
terian Ministers and of the Poor and Distressed Widows 
and Children of Presbyterian Ministers. It is still im 
business with its name changed to Presbyterian Min- 
isters’ Fund. Originally it was under the control of the 
church and insured only Presbyterian ministers. It is 
no longer under church control and has no corporate 
relation to any church. Its relation is purely one of 
sentiment and of history. It presently issues insurance 
to clergymen of all Protestant denominations. As of 
December 31, 1957, it had assets in excess of $68% 
million and insurance in force in excess of $180 million, 
Its principal office has always been in Philadelphia. 
The corporation met regularly in May of each year. 
Special meetings were held throughout the year as the 
need for them arose. Insurance was granted without 4 
medical examination but ministers known to be in bad 
health were refused admission. For the first year of 
two all Presbyterian ministers resident within a given 
area were invited to become contributors. After t 
lapse of a designated period, only men newly admitted t 
the ministry were given an opportunity to become pol 
icyholders. This automatically limited admission to met 
about twenty-eight years of age. 

The incorporation of the Presbyterian Ministers 
Fund was followed by other efforts to establish life 
insurance organizations. In 1769, the Church of Eng: 
land set up a corporation similar to that sponsored by 
the Presbyterians. The advent of the Revolutionary 
War interfered, however, seriously with its success 
After the cessation of hostilities and the reorganizing of 
the Church of England in America as the Protestaml 
Episcopal Church, the plan was put on a firm founda 
tion. In New England a plan for a Society by the Rev. 

(Continued on page 95) 
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OHN W, TALBOT, C.L.U., a 1943 graduate of Williams College and a Navy veteran, joined Berkshire Life in 1946 as an Agent 
Pittsfield, Massachusetts. After ten highly successful years of personal production, he was named General Agent in the same city. 


--for most families in America today. Sooner or later, 
very responsible family head must face up squarely to 
is life insurance responsibilities.” 


That's a safe assumption, Mr. Talbot. But how much of 
18 inevitable business do you think your agents will get?’ 


They'll get their full share. As a result of their continuous 
Xposure to Berkshire’s modern training program, with 
ch special aids as our exclusive ‘Cinematic Learning,’ 
ery Agent...novice or seasoned man...can realize a 
onstant increase in his own efficiency. Add the fact of 
erkshire’s sound management and its reputation for serv- 
¢ to policyowners, and you will agree our Berkshire Agent 
as a better chance to close any business he goes after.” 


“Mr. Talbot, you certainly radiate a good deal of enthusiasm 
for Berkshire’s organization and training program!” 


“Why shouldn’t I? Berkshire has helped me write my suc- 
cess story. I don’t have to look any further than my own 
career, to express the fullest confidence that today Berkshire 
presents the greatest potential for 
personal growth in the industry.” 


ERKS HIRE 


LIFE INSURANCE ; Co. 


Life, Accident & Sickness, Pension Plans, Annuities 
George D. Covell, C.L.U., Agency Vice President 
PITTSFIELD, MASS. + A MUTUAL COMPANY «+ 1851 | 
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JOHN UTZ, Agent 
Valencia, Pa. 
Kansas City Life 


HE SEED WE SOW TODAY, the 
gig’ upon which it falls, and the 
ways in which we nourish and cul- 
tivate it have a great deal to do with 
our harvest in later years. 

Our seed is one of the strongest 
and most potent—and its growth is 
unlimited. Our seed, of course, is 
life insurance and all the wonderful 
things that it can accomplish. The 
seed, no matter how great or how 
strong, unless it is used, is of little 
or no account. If we plant the best 
seed in a garden but do not hoe it, 
weed it, or cultivate it, we may as 
well not have planted it. 


The People 


The soil in which we work is the 
people we see and contact. As is 
true in soil, so it is with people; 
some good, some bad, some rich, 
some poor, some hard and shallow. 
But one of the finest things in the 
business is the fact that we never 
have to see those we do not wish to 
see more than once. There are too 
many nice folks and wonderful fam- 
ilies for us to see. 

My plan is to call on three people 
a day, every day, whom I expect to 
sell. I spend three hours each morn- 
ing planting, cultivating, and screen- 
ing; and, in short, picking out the 
three people I am going to see that 
day. Three hours every day just to 
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pick out three names; so it gives me 
lots of time for screening, weeding, 
and studying why and how life in- 
surance in some form will be ‘good 
for them. It is like cold canvassing 
in that they do not know I’m com- 
ing; but they are hot prospects as 
far as I’m concerned, for I have 
definite reasons for them to buy— 
already knowing about the new baby, 
or new job, or new home, or the need 
for savings. 

I never use the telephone directly 
for appointments, but I do get in- 
formation and other data which help 
me qualify the prospect. For exam- 
ple, if I see a new boy at the grocery 
store or nursery, or notice a new 
man move into the community, I 
find that I get very good results by 
calling some neighbor or fellow em- 
ployee who might know my prospect. 
I ask him if he knows the new John 
Doe and thinks he has the ability to 
do well and is a stable person. Most 
important, I report the results back 
to him. If I sell the fellow, he’s 
happy for me; and if I don’t he 
seems to go overboard to give me 
a new lead. 


Large Numbers 


I was not very long in the business 
when folks told me that it was tre- 
mendously important to write a large 
number of cases. This was excellent 
advice and has been the crux of my 
business. 

In 1950, my first year, I wrote 
133 cases for a little over $330,000. 


My number of cases rose each year 
until 1954, my first year in qualifying 
for the Million Dollar Round Table 
when I wrote 262 lives. Writing 
apps to me is like peeling potatos 
—if you take them as they come 
you get little ones and big ones to: 
But if you walk over the pile lookin 
for just the big ones, you are on 
wobbly ground and may slip and fall 


Two Hundred Lives 


Each year since 1954, I have cor 
tinued to write over two hunire 
lives a year and my volume ané 
premium have continued to grow. 
My total breakdown for 1957 was 
one $100,000 case, 29 cases of $10; 
000 or more for a total of $522,000) 
64 cases less than $10,000 (exclud: 
ing $5,000’s and $1,000’s) for a totd 
of $266,000, 73 $5,000 cases for : 
total of $365,000, and 68 $1,00) 
cases for $68,000. Total number ¢ 
lives, 235; total volume of $1,321; 
000. 

So much for the past: How abot 
this year? As of September 1, 1958 
I had over a million paid and ove 
two hundred lives. My main reaso 
for mentioning this is that over 32% 
of my business written in 1957 am. 
1958 was written from clients who 
I had written previously. There at 
many pleasant things about our us 
ness, but I can think of nothing mor 
pleasant or anything that makes m 
feel better or that gives me such 
vote of confidence than when | rt 

(Continued on page 62) 





Without Franklin specials, 
it would have been 
untpossible . . . 


Atlanta, Georgia 
, December 3, 1958 
Porter O. Payne Mr. F. J. O’Brien, Vice President 
Franklin Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Illinois 
Porter Payne learned well 


the lessons of competition Dear O’B: 
as an undergraduate at 
the University of Georgia 
where, in two successive 
years, 1948-49, he earned 
All-American football It was my vow at the beginning of the year to sell a million of 
honors. He also played on | imSurance and I find that through November 30th I have sold 
the winning AllStar team $1,104,707. My first year commissions on this 11 months’ 
in Chicago in 1950. production should exceed $25,000. 


I should like to take this opportunity to express to all of you 
at the Friendly Franklin my sincere thanks for the cooperation 
you have given me since I came with the company. 


Without the Franklin specials I feel this would have been an 
impossibility. But I find public acceptance of our plans to be 
amazingly high. 


If I am to repeat my performance in 1959 I realize I must apply 
some of the principles I learned in playing football. It is important 
to follow through after tackling a job and to block out all obstacles 
that might stand in the way. 


My sincere thanks to all you at the Home Office; Henry 
Wagnon, my General Agent; and Knox Wyatt, my Regional 
Manager, for this opportunity. 


Cordially, 
Porter O. Payne 


An agent cannot long travel at a faster gait than the company he represents! 








The Friendly 
FRANKLIN LEUFE coxrany” 
COMPANY 
CHAS. E. BECKER, PRESIDENT SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
DISTINGUISHED SERVICE SINCE 1884 


The largest legal reserve stock life insurance company in the U.S. devoted 
exclusively to the underwriting of Ordinary and Annuity plans 
Over Three Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 
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VICTOR B. GERARD 
Vice President & Treasurer 
Commonwealth Life Insurance Co. 


HILE INVESTMENT OFFICERS 
\ \ are not always attired in high 
button shoes, rubbers and celluloid 
collars, they are usually by training, 
and frequently by sad experience, 
fairly conservative fellows. They ap- 
preciate that the mission of invest- 
ment officers in the life insurance 
business is to maximize return con- 
sistent with ultimate safety of prin- 
cipal. They know their job is 
definitely not the assumption of 
speculative risks in the hope of 
abnormal gains. 


Competition and Investment 


Competition is the spice of life and 
it should be encouraged, but I con- 
fess to some misgivings when com- 
petition becomes too rampant in the 
investment area. A life insurance 
company should meet the market on 
the type of assets it should own. It 
should not attempt to increase its 
return by avoiding securities and 
mortgages it ought to buy, and ac- 
quiring instead assets which carry 
real risks of loss under moderately 
poor economic conditions. The 
analogy between high premiums for 
substandard mortality and high 
mortgages contains a fallacy. The 
death rate of substandard risks 
will be high, but the deaths will be 
spread out in point of time; on the 
other hand, defaults on low-grade 
investments will not be spread out, 
but will probably occur almost 
simultaneously should depression 
conditions develop. 
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With surplus and other unas- 
signed protective funds represent- 
ing only 8% of the industry’s re- 
sources, the risks are too great to 
have a preponderance of assets in 
low-grade securities and mortgages. 
We should not ignore the historical 
fact that most insurance companies 
which have become involved in diffi- 
culties in recent times have had un- 
satisfactory investments to blame. 


Notable Change 


The life insurance business is cer- 
tainly undergoing some change in 
the character of its investments, and 
perhaps some deterioration in 
quality. This has become an age of 
“gimmicks,” and the financial field 
has not been ignored. We have 
junior subordinated convertible de- 
bentures—purchase leasebacks—rev- 
enue bonds on swimming pools and 
industrial plants—oil production 


Maximum return with safety 
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loans—and now package units oj 
debentures and stocks together. 

If we want to “keep up with the 
Joneses” in our business, we mus 
embrace some of these new styles in 
finance. If we purchase bonds issued 
by corporations with top credits, we 
compete with a new and rapidly 
growing group of investors in high 
grade bonds (of which pension fund: 
and state accounts are good ex. 
amples), who regard non-criticizabk 
names as essential and who by the 
sheer volume and concentration ¢ 
their purchases have brought abou 
relatively lower yields for these top 
grade credits. The life insuranc 
business, since its continued assé¢ 
growth permits it always to be : 
buyer of investments on _ balance 
has little need for the liquidity pro 
vided by these high-grade credit 
and even less need for prominent 
names that pay little “board.” Life 
insurance investments, therefore, cat 
be spread over a broader spectrum 


Presents Problems 


But what might be termed “of 
beat” financing presents real prob 
lems. In the first place the invest 
ment officer has to sell himself o 
the security and, secondly, he has ti 
convince his associates on thi 
finance committee. 

In the area of direct placemet 
finance, it becomes of utmost im 
portance to give detailed and earne: 
consideration not only to manage 
ment but to indenture terms as wel 
While I guess it is impossible # 
make a “silk purse from a sow’s cat, 
I’m quite convinced that a “sow 
ear” properly handled can beco 
a pigskin purse and_ substitu! 
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quite well for the proverbial silk 
purse. I am also convinced that it is 
possible to lend money safely and at 
satisfactory rates to a company of 
rather mediocre investment stature 
by carefully tailoring maturity and 
indenture provisions to suit the cir- 
cumstances. We should appreciate 
that a debenture of a medium-grade 
company with a relatively short ma- 
turity and proper indenture terms 
can have as much real investment 
stamina as a very long-term bond 
of a high quality corporation. 
Maturity and indenture terms can 
frequently be made an adequate sub- 
stitute for so-called quality. 


A Creditable Record 


The very large life insurance com- 
panies, I believe, have a creditable 
record of protecting their invest- 
ments through carefully phrased in- 
denture terms. The smaller compa- 
nies, because they have had less ex- 
perience in the direct placement field 
and perhaps because they lack ade- 
quate staff, have at times, I fear, 
been less rigid in their requirements. 
Ultimately this may be unfortunate 
because it is quite possible that the 
credits which the smaller companies 

ave elected to acquire may be the 
less strong corporations which espe- 
ially need tightly drawn indenture 
erms to protect the borrower. 

The importance of strengthening 
€sser quality direct placements by 
armarking a high proportion of ex- 
sting net working capital should 
ever be overlooked All the work- 
ng capital which the borrower and 
ender agree is needed to operate 
he business properly should be 
Tozen. This is one of the principal 
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provisions of sound indenture drafts- 
manship. It is frequently thought 
sufficient to have net working capital 
maintained at 11%4 or 2 times the 
amount of outstanding debt. When 
this ratio permits a company to dis- 
sipate large amounts of its working 
capital through operating losses or to 
divert such liquid resources into un- 
wise expansion of fixed assets or the 
purchase of other corporations before 
a default is created that will give the 
bondholder a voice in corporate af- 
fairs, I maintain that that indenture 
is not a good one from the bond- 
holder’s point of view. 

Another problem confronts invest- 
ment officers in handling financing 
for lesser-known credits. Having 
sold themselves on the investment, 
they must next sell their associates 
on the finance committee. Obviously 
investment officers are not, as a 
general rule, masters of their own 
fate. They have, superimposed on 
their judgments, the consolidated 
opinions of their finance committee. 
Judgments by committees are not 
only necessary but highly desirable 
in institutional investing. Every one 
of us will go berserk sometime, and 
proper safeguards must obviously be 
set up to prevent the poor decisions 
of an individual from causing any 
serious harm to an institution. 


Difficult to Convince 


But there is one problem which I 
fear investment officers sometimes 
have with their associates on the 
finance committee which is worthy 
of comment. Most finance committee 
members are prominent business 
men who have achieved a good 
measure of their success by invest- 


ing in high quality common stocks. 
It is difficult for such men to orient 
their thinking to the wisdom of in- 
vesting a portion of insurance com- 
pany funds in the senior securities of 
second-rate enterprises—the kind of 
companies in which equity owner- 
ship is hardly inviting. It is as diffi- 
cult for these men to approve this 
kind of commitment as it is for the 
mortgage loan officer to realize he 
does not have to live in every house 
on which he approves a loan. 

Investing in top-flight common 
stocks is a part of financial wisdom, 
because such companies have the 
management and brain power to 
produce long-term growth and an 
increase in values; but investing in 
bonds—particularly for a life insur- 
ance company which, as | have al- 
ready mentioned, has little need for 
liquidity because of the steady inflow 
of funds and the small probability 
of any substantial withdrawals—is 
somewhat different. 


The Greatest Mileage 


The highest quality debentures of 
well known corporations, so eagerly 
sought after by trust officers in 
banks who have the sometimes per- 
plexing problem of convincing in- 
dividuals that a particular invest- 
ment is safe, are not necessarily the 
type of investment that will enable 
a life insurance company to secure 
the greatest mileage out of its money. 
Frequently lesser known names— 
sometimes of companies which don’t 
appear to be going anywhere and in 
lines of business that may even have 
slightly adverse trends—can be thor- 
oughly satisfactory avenues for sen- 
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YOU may be the man qual- 
ified in Life and Accident 
and Sickness Insurance who 
is ready to step up to the 
General Agent level. 

Old Line Life offers such a 
man Agency Building op- 
portunities ... You'll receive 


the sales material, plans, 


commissions, assistance and 
know-how you need to do 
the job successfully. 

Act now — write for full 
details. Learn what we can 
do to make your step a 
rewarding one — 


For full details write F. D. 
GUYNN, VP and Director 
of Agencies. Dept. B-| 


IN CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA, ILLINOIS, 
INDIANA, IOWA, MICHIGAN, MINNE- 
SOTA, OHIO, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
WISCONSIN 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
HOME OFFICE: MILWAUKEE 
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ior investing. Such investments are 
not made for a long-term growth or 
for capital appreciation, but merely 
because they will pay a satisfactory 
rate of interest and provide for 
adequate amortization of the loan. 
Finance committee members, who 
as a group are probably in quite high 
income tax brackets, may sometimes 
fail to appreciate fully the importance 
of compound interest at high rates on 
an account—such as a life insurance 
company—whose income tax formula 
permits a fairly significant retention 
of the gross earnings received. 

Nor do they always realize the 
leverage inherent in the spread be- 
tween net investment earnings and 
required interest. If the required 
interest rate and expenses remain 
static, an increase in the gross earn- 
ings rate of one-half per cent—or 
50 basis points—will increase the 
amount that will be added to unas- 
signed surplus funds by approxi- 
mately 40%. This is a cushion that 
will help mightily in offsetting in- 
vestment losses and providing for 
other contingencies. 

It is only after the typical finance 
committee member has been thor- 
oughly conditioned to the different 
circumstances that prevail in life 
insurance investing that he is willing 
to concur readily in investment sug- 
gestions that carry a _ reasonable 
measure of risk. 

While on the one hand I have 
urged caution in the assumption of 
investment risks that might create 
problems with only a small change 
in the issuer’s fortunes, on the other 
hand I suggest that real opportuni- 
ties exist for financing lesser known 
credits, provided the enterprise has 
capable management and provided 
indenture terms are carefully devel- 
oped to suit the circumstances of the 
borrower. Restrictive indenture 
terms and relatively short maturities 
(or their counterpart, longer maturi- 
ties with substantial sinking funds) 
can frequently be made an adequate 
substitute for the quality which long- 
term bonds of well known corpora- 
tions are traditionally believed to 
possess. 

Frankly, quality has more than 
one dimension. Many of us have 
become accustomed to think of qual- 
ity largely in terms of the prominent 





corporation whose securities carry 
a good rating by one of the services, 
Given the name, we are almost ready 
to commit our companies provided 
the rate seems attractive. We seem 
to spend little time in the analysis of 
the figures—and even less time in 
the study of the indenture terms 
under which we propose to lend our 
policyholders’ money often for a 
generation. In fact, some of the 
important indenture terms, like re- 
demption features, are usually left 
blank in the prospectus until the 
very last minute; when it is almost 
too late for investment officers to 
change their preliminary indications 
to dealers. 


Even though history and our own 
experience prove that a fine corpora- 
tion today may not necessarily be a 
fine corporation two decades from 


-now when our bonds are to be paid off 


—even though we know that a fine 
management with great integrity 
may not be in control twenty years 
from now or even one year hence, 
we pay precious little attention to 
the basic indenture terms which 
govern the fundamental conditions 
under which we lend our money. 


Contractual Terms 


Recently the U. S. Steel Corpora- ff 


tion issued $300 million of 4% de- 
bentures. No one questions the 
integrity of the present management 
of the Steel Corporation, but when 
an institution lends money repayable 
over a generation it should be vitally 
interested in the contractural terms 
under which the money is lent. It 
may come as a surprise to learn that 
the usual negative pledge clause pre- 
venting the issuance of prior debi 
without ratably securing the deber- 
tures has been supplanted in the 
Steel debentures with the following 
gem: 


“If the corporation or any sub 
sidiary shall mortgage as security 
for any indebtedness for money bor- 
rowed any blast furnace facility 
steel ingot producing facility, © 
rolling mills which are a part of 
plant which includes such a facility, 
located in the United States, deter 
mined to be a principal property bi 
the Board of, Directors in its dis 
cretion, the Corporation will secu 
or will cause such subsidary * 
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secure the debentures equally and 
Famers Fee. vi 

The unequivocal prohibition against 
the issuance of prior debt without 
ratably securing the debentures that 
used to be standard has now been 
watered down. In the case of the 
Steel debentures we merely have 
a pious covenant that the company 
will protect the senior position of 
the debentures in the event the com- 
pany should borrow money on cer- 
tain special facilities, provided those 
facilities are located in the United 
States, and provided that the Stecl 
Corporation’s Board of Directors 
determines in its discretion that 
these special facilities are a “prin- 
cipal property” of the company. Es- 
sentially the protection of the bond- 
holders’ position has been put into 
the hands of the Board of Directors, 
who presumably and under normal 
conditions represents the  stock- 
holders. 

As another illustration, let’s look 
at the nice little wrinkle in the in- 
denture of the Consumers Power 
434% bonds due in 1987. After 
piously setting forth a call price of 
109, the indenture goes on to pro- 
vide in another paragraph that there 
shall be a 1% sinking fund, at a 
special redemption price, of the 
aggregate principal amount of the 
bonds of all series and Then a twist 
is added: this total sinking fund 
shall operate against “such series as 
the company may designate.” I’m 
sure it has come as a rude awaken- 
ing to many to find that Consumers 
Power has recently elected to have 
the full impact of its sinking fund 
on all its bonds operate against this 
one issue of 434% bonds, retiring 
10% of the entire issue at a special 
redemption price which provided no 
call premium. Obviously, the buyers 
are getting a real finessing. 


Only One of the Facets 


Call price protection is merely one 
of the facets of the broad subject 
of indenture terms. During recent 
years there has fortunately been a 
growing recognition of the impor- 
tance of adequate call features. 

hile a five-year non-refundable 
Provision in a 25-year debenture 

ith a call price in the sixth year 

of less than one-year’s interest is 

ardly a fair shake for our policy- 
(Continued on the next page) 
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* 
m orn from a need to 
* symbolize the 
* » * hard-won unity of 
a new nation, 


Old Glory has grown to a 


world stature heretofore unknown. 


Likewise born from the many different financial needs 
of our population is the 


PLICO SERIES 


A symbol of low-cost protection, 
THE PLICO SERIES is a series of preferred rate, 
$10,000 minimum issue policy contracts. 


* the PLICO SELECT 
guaranteed rate, ordinary life 


* the PLICO PREFERRED 
participating ordinary life 


* the PLICO PROTECTOR 


a 5 year renewable and convertible term 
contract 


* the PLICO 65 
guaranteed rate, life paid up at 65 


AND, as new stars were added to our national banner 
to symbolize the addition of new states, 
Philadelphia Life has added a new star to complete its 
PLICO SERIES 
* the PLICO 20 
a guaranteed rate, 20-payment life contract 


Other standard and special life insurance contracts 
available for every conceivable need. 


Philadelphia Life 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 NORTH BROAD STREET, PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Joseph E. Boettner, C.L.U., President 


James H. Burdick, Agency Vice-President 
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holders, it does represent some slight 
forward progress from the archaic 
protection of only one-year’s coupon. 
Actually, to divide the onus and the 
benefit of lower interest rates fairly 
between the lender and the borrower 
it is statistically necessary to have 
a non-callable period equal to ap- 
proximately one-third the life of a 
bond—with the call premium at the 
end of the non-callable period scaling 
down from approximately one-year’s 
interest requirement. 

In viéw of this simple fact, it is 
certainly disheartening to find a 
prominent public servant, like Chair- 
man Gadsby of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, unable to 
appreciate the vital interest which 
the savers of the nation have in 
equitable redemption features. These 
savers are the 110 million life in- 
surance policyholders, people living 
on pensions, depositors in savings 
banks, and the other small investors 
who together constitute the ultimate 
recipients of the interest on most 
bonds outstanding today. Surely 
they represent a worthy and thrifty 
group who deserve the encourage- 
ment which a decent and sustained 
level of interest income can provide. 


Position Weakened 


Charter provisions of preferred 
stocks might be mentioned in pass- 
ing. The rights of preferred stock- 
holders to vote on the creation of 
debt (beyond specified limits) or 
additional preferred, and the reme- 
dies available if dividends are passed, 
are weaker today in institutional 
quality preferreds than they used to 
be. 

Formerly, failure to pay dividends 
resulted in the preferred stock hav- 
ing the right to elect a majority of 
the Board of Directors. This pro- 
vision enabled the preferred stock- 
holders to operate the enterprise in 
a way that would protect their rea- 
sonable interests and prevent, for 
example, such flagrant abuses as the 
retirement of preferred stock out of 
funds that should be used to pay 
current dividends and reduce arrear- 
age. Now preferred stockholders 
frequently have the right to elect 
only a minority of the Board—often 
just two. 
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Sinking funds, particularly in pub- 
lic utility preferreds, seem to have 
gone the way of the dodo. Why 
should these senior stocks be re- 
garded as satisfactory perpetual 
commitments? Surely a 2% manda- 
tory sinking fund which would keep 
the issue alive for fifty years should 
not work a hardship on even a public 
utility company, and it would cer- 
tainly improve the investor accepta- 
bility of the stock. The saving grace 
of bonds is that they have a maturity 
and that eventually mistakes work 
themselves out of the portfolio. Pre- 
ferreds without sinking funds never 
enable an investor to retrieve his 
position. 


Preferred Stocks 


Preferred stocks could be an ex- 
cellent medium for life insurance 
investing, particularly now since 
market fluctuations can be smoothed 
out for valuation purposes over a 
five-year period, but I doubt that 
they will become too popular until 
charter provisions are strengthened. 

But who cares about indenture 
terms and charter provisions? Cer- 
tainly not the investment bankers 
whose role in modern society seems 
no longer to be that of the impartial 
intermediary between the borrowing 
corporation and equally valuable 
customer investors. Now it seems 
that the investment bankers have 
become, and seem even to regard 
themselves as, the agents for the 
sellers of the securities, with the 
investor left to protect his own in- 
terests as best he can. 

Indenture terms and charter pro- 
visions will be improved in no other 
way than by the continued insistence 
on more protective covenants by a 
large number of investors. If secu- 
rity buyers will spend the time and 
effort to express their sincere ob- 
jections on indenture terms to the 
dealers with whom they do business, 

I believe much good will be forth- 
coming. Certainly the voice of a 
few investors crying in the hinter- 
land means nothing to the large 
investment banking firms; but if a 
chorus were to point out loosely 
drawn indenture terms to the secu- 
rities salesmen, the continued objec- 
tions would gradually be reflected 
back to headquarters and stronger 
provisions would be forthcoming— 


provisions that would really protect 
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when protection is needed. 

Let’s turn to revenue bonds ior 
a moment. Increased interest is be- 
ing manifested in this area because 
tax exempted revenue bonds are 
becoming such a popular medium to 
finance the growing volume of public 
works and also, I suspect, becauise 
the life insurance business feels 
that revenue bonds provide a hedge 
against possible further increases in 
our Federal income taxes. 

Many sins are committed in the 
name of tax exemption. This fea- 
ture is certainly not a complete sub- 


stitute for the other qualities we § natior 
look for in a bond. On many of these § lease 
issues precious little information is § every 
available at the time of purchase ani § —no 
such information as is provided § items 
sometimes borders on the realm of § busin 
phantasy, particularly when the en-§ sult t 
gineers start making their estimates § leases 
of future revenue. claust 

And once an issue is sold, con-§ portu 


siderable difficulty is frequently uct li 
encountered, particularly on _ the 
smaller projects, if the investor is 
so bold as to ask for current financial 
information. Repeated letters to the 
proper authorities are frequently 
necessary to secure any information 
whatsoever ; and when finally it doe: 
atrive, it is often presented on a basis 
that makes it almost impossible t 
interpret. 

It seems to me _ that more 
analysis of a revenue bond is neces- 
sary than merely a reasoned judg- 
ment about the prospects for an area 
or the future need for the facility 
based on the anticipated growth o 
population. 
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Regular Presentation of Date 


I believe the issuers of revenue 
bonds and their bankers should give 
further serious consideration to the 
regular presentation to the invest: 
ing public of financial data prepared 
by qualified accountants. Nothing 
would so stimulate the investmet! 
officers’ interest and confidence it 
this type of financing as the know! 
edge that meaningful financial it 


formation would always be regu‘athi terest 
forthcoming. the r 
The mortgage loan officer has hi hay. 
problems, too. Shopping centeti® haye 
have been blooming all over thi le 
countryside like lilies in the fiel 
Best’s Life N J 


and competition for national-name 
tenants has become so intense that 
these glamour concerns find it possi- 
ble to insist on leases that either 
provide little protection for the land- 
lord and the mortgagee, or decrease 
the attractiveness of the center for 
other tenants. The owner of the 
shopping center, with little or no 
ejuity at stake, considers the mort- 
gage loan officer completely stodgy 
when he fails to see the charm of a 
percentage-of-sale lease with no ade- 
quate minimum guarantee. He is 
also regarded as a “wart on the nose 
of progress” when he objects to a 
national chain’s insistence that its 
lease permit the store to handle 
every kind of merchandise it chooses 
—-no matter how far afield such 
items may be from its customary 
business—and then tries to add in- 
sult to injury by proposing that the 
leases of other tenants contain 
clauses denying them the op- 
portunity of expanding their prod- 
uct line on an equal basis. 


Mirage of Quality 


Mortgage loans with star-studded 
makers provide only a mirage of 
quality—if the investment officer 
doesn’t ruthlessly comb the fine 
print of the leases for emasculating 
clauses. What, for example, is a 
good name on a mortgage note 
worth when a condemnation clause 
is merely a concealed cancellation 
privilege? How good is the security 
when a tip-top credit has a dummy 
subsidiary with precisely the same 
name, but only a different state of 
incorporation, execute the lease ? 

It is, of course, not popular to 
make comments about what is hap- 
pening in residential lending. The 
actual construction of a house is 
now merely a minor and routine de- 
tail of the builder’s operation. The 
key to success is the financing. In 
this area the Federal government 
has cooperated most nobly. In order 
that the upcoming generation of 
happy householders can _ better 
stomach the bitter pill of horribly 
swollen building costs, some in- 
terested parties (and I suspect that 
the real estate and builders’ lobbies 
have not been completely inactive) 
have been able to secure FHA and 
GI legislation that places downpay- 

(Continued on page 28) 
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REINSURANCE 


For more than 50 years, 
Connecticut General has been 
progressively active in reinsurance. 


Our long experience in all 
phases of life insurance makes it 
possible for Connecticut General 


_to supplement a company’s 


program for issuing 
any type of personal insurance. 


We would welcome the opportunity 
to call at your office 
to explain our facilities in detail. 


Life... Accident. ..Health. ..Group Insurance 
a established 1865 
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let us tell you a little about 4 of them 


A timely and important message of interest 
to the head of every family .. . 


from one of America’s largest life insurance companies 


HE START of a new year seems the appropriate 
oF Ge to make an important report of this 
kind to our million and more policyholders and 
their friends. 


We think you’ll find in these advances fresh 
evidence that there are differences among life 
insurance companies. More than that, these dif- 
ferences are multiplying themselves through the 
years in favor of Northwestern Mutual. 


But to be specific, here is a partial list of ad- 
vantages you'll surely find of interest .. . 


1. New retirement annuity—the most de- 
pendable, worry-free investment you could have. 
With Northwestern Mutual’s new retirement 
annuity plan, you may add a “‘self-completion” 
clause. This will assure your retirement plans, 
even if disability cuts short your earning years. 
2. New, low net cost on all policies—even more 
favorable than ever before. And this is all the 
more striking when you consider that for decades 
Northwestern Mutual has led the other compa- 
nies in low net cost . . . that is, the total you pay 
in, minus what you receive in dividends, minus 
the cash value of the policy at any given time. 
Northwestern Mutual, during its 102-year 
history, has returned to its policyholders, as 
dividends, an average of 25% of the total pre- 
miums paid in. 
3. New, lower rates for women. Northwestern 
Mutual has felt that it is every woman’s right to 
be considered younger than her age . . . years 





younger than a man who has lived the same 
length of time. Recent mortality statistics now 
validate this view—and the new rates reflect it! 
4. New flexibility in policies and features. 
This is in keeping with our aim to help meet the 
expanding situations where insurance is needed. 

Young men, for example, may now elect to pay 
smaller premiums at the start, until their earning 
power increases. And accidental death benefits 
are far more exclusion-free than in most other 
companies. 

However, the newness doesn’t end here. There 
is much more to tell. The new forms for all poli- 
cies have been greatly simplified to make them 
clearer, more understandable—with sentences 
shorter than the one you have just read. 


NOTE: Most existing policies benefit! These 
new advantages, wherever possible, automati- 
cally become available for past purchasers of 
Northwestern Mutual policies. In this way, all 
policyholders share on a mutual basis. 


If you would like to hear more about the de- 
velopments that make Northwestern Mutual 
today more than ever “the policyholders’ com- 
pany,’ why not drop a line to our Home Office? 


Or, if you already know a Northwestern Mutual 
agent in your area, write or telephone him. He is 
exceptionally well qualified to answer questions 
and assist with your program of protection and 
thrift. The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“BECAUSE THERE IS A DIFFERENCE” 
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ments at the vanishing point and 
repayment terms extending to thirty 
years. Just think, at the end of 
twenty years of steady monthly pay- 
ments on a thirty-year 54% FHA 
loan, the mortgagor still owes 51% 
of the original amount. 

The life insurance business in its 
quest for yield and in order to re- 
tard further inroads by the Govern- 
ment into this area of private en- 
terprise has acceded to these terms 
and, along with other types of in- 
stitutional lenders, in many cases 
has looked primarily to the govern- 
ment guarantee for its security. 
Always overhanging the head of the 
mortgage loan officer, like the 
sword of Damocles, is ‘Fannie 
Mae,” ready to buy mortgages at a 
subsidized and artificial rate. Under 
such circumstances, careful under- 
writing of the borrower and a 
studious appraisal of the property 
have, I fear, been generally neg- 
lected. 

Such loans are protected by FHA 
insurance or GI guarantees, to be 
sure ; but any substantial set-back in 
business conditions would very cer- 


tainly bring a wave of defaults on 
these full value loans so frequently 
made to marginal borrowers. Then 
the mortgage loan officer will be 
saddled with the unpleasant duty of 
dispossessing families, and the life 
insurance business will once again 
be considered an ogre as it was in 
the Thirties when it foreclosed on 
farms and houses to protect its 
policyholders. 


Vitality Created by Debt 


We talk about the current vitality 
of the building industry, but let us 
not forget that this vigor has been 
created by an increase of over $57 
billion in mortgage debt during the 
past five years. The market for 
Cadillacs and Thunderbirds would 
also be vigorously expanded if only 
a nominal downpayment were re- 
quired and the purchasers were 
given ten years to repay. 

I also view with mixed emotions 
the practice of building up a large 
backlog of commitments that tie up 
investable funds for long periods in 
advance. The requirements of mort- 
gage loan financing and the direct 
placement technique make a rea- 


POSTAL LIFE 
& Casualty Insurance Company 


612 West 47th Street, Kansas City, Missouri 


sonable backlog of commitments in- 
evitable. Such a backlog serves as 
a useful tool both to the life insur- 
ance company and to the borrower ; 
but there is an ever-present tempta- 
tion to freeze prospective cash too 
far into the future. 

While I certainly do not believe 
that it is necessary to wait for every 
dollar to get into the bank before 
investing it and I certainly do be- 
lieve that forward commitments and 
short-term bank borrowing should 
be considered a proper and routine 
practice to smooth out the peaks of 
investment demand, yet I doubt that 
our policyholders and our stock- 
holders consider it part of our func- 
tion to extend our commitments be- 
yond a reasonable operational period. 


Government Fiscal Policy 


Finally, when the investment 
officer finishes his struggle with his 
many current problems, he turns his 
thoughts to the broad area of Gov- 
ernment fiscal policy, realizing the 
tremendous stake that the institution 
of life insurance has in. sound 
Federal finance. He wants his com- 
pany to participate in any program 
that will aid the Treasury in halting 
the continued erosion in the pur- 
chasing power of the dollar; but he 
also is keenly aware that every dollar 
he invests must produce as great a 
yield as possible for the policyhold- 
ers. He does not need the ready 
marketability of Government bonds, 
nor is he satisfied with their rela- 
tively low yield. While he under- 
stands the full importance of having 
the Federal Government finance its 
requirements in a noninflationary 
manner, he realizes quite well that, 
great as is the institution of life in- 
surance, it can do very little to stem 
the tide of unsound trends unless 
great numbers of other citizens take 
a positive stand for fiscal sanity. 

The basic problem of the Treasury 
seems to be not how to get institt- 
tions to purchase Treasury bonds, 
but rather how to hold in check the 
steadily mounting expenditures 0 
the Federal Government and elim: 
nate the recurring deficits. Unless 
it is possible to arouse the citizens t0 
demand a balanced budget—and we 
have so far failed to find a way t 
impart sex appeal to this subject— 
I don’t believe there is going to k 
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much enthusiasm about fixed income 
obligations from this point on. 

To many individuals an interest 
in equities rather than in fixed dollar 
obligations is definitely a second 
choice—born of despair of ever 
securing a stable dollar with all the 
various pressure groups making 
their wants effective on the Federal 
budget. They would welcome the 
security of fixed dollar investments 
if only they could feel certain that 
those dollars would have the same 
purchasing power ten years from 
now that they have today. 

Somehow we must create a large 
group of militant citizens who realize 
the importance of a balanced budget 
and are willing to fight for it. Where 
the stimulus will come from that will 
create this force is hard to see. But, 
obviously, the hour is growing late. 
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Washington in the years when they 
achieve a balanced budget. Give 
them a piece of peppermint candy, 
so to speak, for doing a good job. 
Perhaps some genius will develop 
a happy mixture of patriotism and a 
































pur- Midecent interest rate. Perhaps we 

ut he might devise a Treasury bond, for 
lollar individuals to buy in _ limited 
‘eat amounts, that would give them a 
hold-Mponus in those years when a 
ready #alanced budget was achieved. Per- 
yonds, Maps if we created such an instru- 
rela- ment an army of citizens would arise 

inder- hat would have a real selfish in- 
1aving #eerest in sound finance. Perhaps in 
ice its##his way we might dramatize the 
jonary fmlesirability of a balanced budget and 
1 that, @freate a pressure group to fight for 
ife in-§#his worthy objective and thus parti- 
o stem Milly neutralize the many other well 
minorities which are 
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sound finance is hopeless, we 
ust recognize that all our preach- 
ng to date has failed. The signs 
bint to increasing fear for the fu- 
te of the dollar. How else can we 
plain the recent vigorous rise in 
he stock market against a back- 
ound of indifferent corporate 
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a new paid business of more than 
$80,000,000 in 1958 has broken 
all Company records and has increased 
Insurance in Force to over $345,000,000! 
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earnings—the palaver about bonds 
geared to a “cost-of-living index” — 
the phenomenal success of the recent 
offerings of mutual funds as con- 
trasted with the serious lag that is 
occurring in all life insurance sales 
which contain substantial invest- 
ment features ? 

We must, it seems to me, pursue 
a new tack in dramatizing the im- 
portance of sound finance. We must 
find a way to give a large group of 
thrifty Americans a pecuniary and 
selfish reason to put pressure on our 
legislators to vote a balanced budget. 
We must somehow provide an in- 
centive for the great masses of our 
citizens to save themselves and save 
all of us from the spectre of all-out 
inflation. 





VARIABLE ANNUITY 
IN ALABAMA 


ALABAMA INSURANCE Superinten- 
dent James T. Horn warned 
(November 3) that the stand taken 
by State Attorney General John 
Patterson on the sale of variable 


annuity insurance policies could 
possibly result in a sharp increase in 
the tax burden of insurance com- 
panies. 

Horn’s views were expressed in 
a letter to Patterson, which was in 
reply to a letter he had received 
from the attorney general on the 
variable annuity issue. In his 
capacity as state securities com- 
missioner, Patterson had taken the 
position that variable annuities were 
securities and as such were subject 
to regulation by his office. He fur- 
ther held that any insurance com- 
pany proposing to offer such policies 
for sale would have to register as 
securities corporations. Such a plan, 
Horn said, would mean the insur- 
ance companies would forsake their 
favorable income tax rate and be 
required to pay rates prescribed for 
corporations. 

Further warning that as securities 
corporations, the insurance com- 
panies would come under the con- 
trol of the Securities Exchange 
Commission, Horn asserted that 
“this would just be opening the 
door to federal control of insurance 
companies in Alabama.” 
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Acacia Mutual: The gain for October in 
completed business amounted to an in- 
crease of 22% ($22,673,000) over corres- 
ponding month in 1957 and increased the 
completed aggregate for the first ten 
months t.$182,197,000, up nearly $8 mil- 
lion over 1957. Business in force has now 
climbed to more than $1,665 million. 


Aetna Life: For October $186 million of 
new life insurance protection was written. 


American National: Ordinary types of 
business written in October amounted to 
$90,582,172 ($12,848,200 or 16.5% greater 
than that produced during same month 
last year). Insurance in force is $4,401,350,- 
000. 


Bankers Life (lowa): New ordinary busi- 
ness issued and paid-for during October 
totaling $19,964,347 (an increase of almost 
$2 million over same month last year), 
combined with a group total of $9,667,600, 
brought total new business for the month 
to $29,631,947. Total production for the 
first ten months totaled $348,386,550 ($207,- 
840,925 ordinary and $140,545,625 group). 
Total insurance in force has reached 
$3,185,510,071 ($1,816,213,587 ordinary and 
$1,369,296,484 group). 


Boston Mutual: Passed the $400 million 
mark in insurance in force during August: 


at end of first ten months total insurance 
in force was $412 million. 


Century Life: Total life insurance in force 
on October 31 was $100,226,877, a 31% 
increase in the past 19 months. 


Continental American (Del.): New busi- 
ness for the year through October was 
25% ahead of corresponding period in 
1957. 


Equitable Life (lowa): New life insur- 
ance paid-for during October amounted 
to $15,792,551, a 20% gain over October, 
1957, bringing total of new ordinary busi- 
ness paid-for during first ten months to 
$140,181,439 and increasing the total busi- 
ness in force to $1,625,893,602. 


General American: The Policyowner 
Service Sales Campaign resulted in new 
submitted equivalent volume of $43,481,- 
852, including $29,278,023 life, $12,608,276 
group, and $1,595,553 accident-sickness. 


Guardian Life: Ordinary life insurance 
submitted in October amounted to better 
than $41 million, nearly 25% higher than 
October campaign a year ago. 


Homesteaders Life: New business during 
October showed an increase of 57.4% over 
October a year ago. Gain for the first 
ten months of 1958 is 23.1%. 


Indianapolis Life: Sales for October were 
38% ahead of last October and moved 
total volume for the first ten months of 
1958 to a gain of 22% over same period 
in 1957. 








ANOTHER FACE 
OF CRIPPLING 


Six-year-old Dianne is just as 


bright-eyed and winsome.as any other 
little girl, but the fact is she was born 
with a handicap—a condition leading 
to enlargement of the head. The March’ 
of Dimes hopes to do something about 
Dianne’s problem—and the problems of 
many other children with birth defects, 
arthritis and polio. All need your help, 








Massachusetts Mutual: A five-week drive 
oe $144,873,047 of new ordinary 
yusiness representing 82.8% of the total 
quota for the drive. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Ordinary life insur- 
ance of $133,539,598 was written in Octo- 
ber. Totals at the end of September had 
exceeded the entire 1957 production. 


National Life (V#.): Has more than 
$1,500 million of life insurance in force. 


New England Life: Has passed the $6 
billion mark in insurance in force. 


North American Life: New life sale 
during October established a record for 
any single month in history and exceeded 
the total volume produced last October 
by more than 24%. 


Northwestern National: Sales of new 
ordinary were $28,528,000 in October, 18%, 
ahead of October a year ago ($24,217,000). 
For the first ten months ordinary sales 
totaled $164,635,000 compared to $148, 
668,000 for corresponding period a year 
ago, or a gain of nearly 11%. 




















































Occidental Life (Cal.): The $1 billion 
ordinary sales total reached in early No 
vember is a production mark never before 
achieved in any 12-month period in com. 
pany’s history. October sales for ordinary 
totaled $106,273,991, representing an in- 
crease of $17,594,858 over October, 1957 
Ordinary sales for first ten months of 195% 
were 21% ahead of last year. 

Group sales for the first ten month 
have exceeded the entire 1957 production 
$312,676,082 as compared to 1957 total o 
$310,015,803. 


Old Line Life: Sales of new life insuranc 
for first three-quarters totaled $20,021,741 
an increase of 17% over corresponding pe 
riod of 1957. September sales were w) 
23% over same period last year. Insurance 
in force now totals $210,092,261 for a net 
gain of $9,911,679 since January 1. 


Shenandoah Life: Production for first tet 
months of 1958 was 26% ahead of samt 
period the previous year. 


State Mutual Life: New group life it 
surance for October was $16,347,000 mor 
than double the previous October hig! 
of $8,066,000. Ordinary life sales of ne 
paid business exceeded $17,700,000. 


United Life & Acc.: Paid-for business \4 
first nine months amounted to $66,702,16 
an increase of 28% over comparable P 
riod of 1957. As a result, life insurané 
in force rose to $323,485,591 from wt 
$282,397,376 recorded at the first of 
year. Ordinary business showed a tol 
gain of 37%, totaling $288,552,945 as ° 
September 30th. 
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assn notes 


Actuarial Club of Pacific States: Officers 
elected for 1959: President, G. Frank 
Waites (Coates, Herfurth & England); 
vice president, A. L. Buckman (Beneficial 
Standard Life); and secretary, David God- 
dard (Marsh & McLennan-Cosgrove & Co.). 


4 
eee of H.O. Underwriters: Officers 
ected: President, Ira A. Dryden, Jr. (vice 
president and manager of underwriting, 
‘Amicable Life); executive vice president, 
I. M. Spear (State Farm Life); vice presi- 
dent and editor, Clyde deHaas (Equitable 
Life of Mme ty secretary-treasurer, 
John D. Rockafellow (Pacific Mutual); and 
convention secretary, Harold Munson 
(Guarantee Mutual). 


ainsurance Accounting and Stat. Ass'n: 
~A new Mid-Atlantic chapter was organized 
%m Washington, D.C. Eight insurance com- 
panies, the Insurance Dept. and the Vet- 
erans Administration located in Rich- 
mond, Baltimore and Washington are 
members. Officers are: President, R. G. 
Diepenbrock (Peoples Life); vice president, 
Edward W. Gosling (Baltimore ite); sec- 
retary, W. T. Emory (Home Beneficial 
Life); and treasurer, R. H. Winkelman 
(Fireémen’s of Washington). 


Life Ins. Agency Management Ass'n: 
E. A. Frerichs, vice president and agency 
director for Security Mutual Life, was 
elected president succeeding Frank B. 
Maher, vice president for John Hancock. 

New member companies: Aeterna-Vie, 
Montreal, Can.; Central Assurance Co., 
Columbus, Ohio; Fidelity Bankers Life 
Ins. Co., Richmond, Va.; Independence 
Life Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; The Lee 
National Life Ins. Co., Shreveport, La.; 
Liberty Life & Accident Ins. Co., Muske- 
gon, ich.; National Farmers Union, 
Denver, Colo.; National Reserve Life Ins. 
Co., Topeka, Kan.; Northeastern Life Ins. 
Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; Postal Life & Cas. 
Ins. Co., Kansas City, Mo.;. Pyramid Life 
Ins. Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Sunset Life Ins. 
Co., Olympia, Wash.; Surety Life Ins. Co., 
Salt Lake City, Utah; Tennessee Life Ins. 
Co., Houston, Texas; Tennessee Valley 
Life Ins. age oan Tenn.; L’Union-Vie 
Compagnie Mutuelle d’Assurance, Drum- 
mondville, Can.; and The Victory Life 
Ins. Co., Topeka, Kan. 


New associate members: Australasian 
Catholic Assur. Co., Ltd., Sydney, Austra- 
lia; Australasian Temperance & General 
Mutual Life Assur. Society, Ltd., Mel- 
bourne, Australia; the Muang Thai Life 
Assur. Co., Ltd., Bangkok, Thailand; El 
Mundo, S. A., Compania Mexicana De 
Seguros, Mexico City, Mex.; Norwich 
Union Life Ins. Society, Cape Town, South 
Africa; The Overseas Assur. Corp., Ltd., 
Singapore; Riunione Adriatica Di Sicurta, 
Milan, Italy; and The Southern Life As- 
sociation of Africa, Rondebosch, Cape 
Province, South Africa. 


Middle Atlantic Actuarial Club: DeLos 
H. Christian, second vice a and 
associate actuary for Life of Virginia, was 
elected president succeeding Samuel C. 
Tatum and Robert C. Bailey, vice presi- 
dent-actuary of Equitable of Washington, 
elected vice president. Helen R. Gibson 
was re-elected secretary-treasurer. 
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SELLS 603 APPS 
IN NOVEMBER 


UNION NATIONAL AGENT 
SETS WORLD SALES MARK 


603 applications in November is 
the newly-set world life insurance 
sales record of District Manager 
Stanley M. Sabihon of our Hawaii 


State agency. 


Cracking the old record of 333 
applications in just 17 days, Mr. 
Sabihon averaged 25 policies per 


day in his one month selling spree. 
Mr. 


An energetic young man, 


ig 


ON fe? Praiae %\ hs 
STANLEY M. SABIHON 


Sabihon has been associated with Union National Life for only 


11 months. His remarkable record is a fine tribute 


to sales 


persistence and confidence of the residents of Hawaii in the 
security offered by life insurance. 


CONGRATULATIONS, STAN! STUPENDOUS JOB! 


UNION N 


ATIONAL 


Kipe Draerance Co. 


I3TH AND 


LINCOLN, 


NEBRASKA 





Nevada Insurance Dept.: Louis T. Mastos 
has been appointed chief deputy insurance 
commissioner replacing Lawrence G. 
Means, who resigned to become vice presi- 
dent of Firstpacific Life of Reno, Nevada. 


New York Insurance Dept.: Henry 
Schantz has been appointed deputy super- 
intendent. 


policy changes 


Calhoun Life, S. C. is offering an “insured 
insurability” provision. 


Continental American, effective January 
1, will be paying terminal dividends after 
ten years upon termination by death or 
maturity or by surrender for cash, for 
extended term insurance, or for reduced 
paid-up insurance. 


Equitable of New York will pay termina- 
tion dividends, as well as dividends under 
family income riders and participating 
reduced paid-up insurance and annuity 
contracts arising from default in the pay- 
ment of premiums. 

First Colony has introduced a “compre- 
hensive plan” of individual accident in- 
surance. The new policies give the policy- 
holder a lifetime income in event of total 
disability, and provision for medical ex- 
pense resulting from an accident. 


Gleaner Life, Michigan since November 
2 has rated premiums in accordance with 
policy size. 


Massachusetts Mutual has announced a 
guaranteed issue endowment plan, avail- 
able to groups of 10 or more. 


Mutual Benefit Life (N. J.) will continue 
its 1958 dividend scale in 1959. 


North American of Canada announces 
lower rates for immediate annuity plans 
issued in Canada. These are subject to 
the company’s 1% discount for size of 
premium where the single premium is 
$10,000 or more. 


Ohio National Life has a new ordinary 
rate book in effect which has graded 
premiums on all basic insurance plans, 
five new plans of insurance, reduced pre- 
miums for women, generally increased 
cash values, reduction of family income 
rider premiums and many reductions in 
occupational ratings. 


Postal Life has reduced the minimum 
amount for its Executive Paid-Up at 90 
from $15,000 to $10,000. 


The Travelers announces lower rates 
through a volume discount premium plan 

(except in Kansas). Rates for women will 

generally be set at the equivalent of three 
years younger than males. Other changes 
ave been made. 
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... with the new, multi-purpose 


Planned Income Property CO-ORDINATOR 


Pacific Mutual proudly announces its new, Planned Income Prop- 
erty Co-ordinator—the missing link between package sale and 
simple program. 

Available in an embossed carrying case, the Co-ordinator is a 
complete kit of easy-to-use tools. Included are a stainless steel ruler 
for graphically illustrating Life Insurance, A&S and Social Security 
income benefits, a simplified Life and A&S rate booklet, and an 
8-panel illustration form with a simple fact finding guide for iden- 
tifying special needs. 

Designed for the new and experienced agents alike, the Co-ordi- 
nator combines elements of single need and program sales. It is one 
of the outstanding sales aids on the market today. 


Pacific Mutucdl Life Insuxance Company 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES. CALIFORNIA 


Audio-Visual Training 
Completes Program 


Audio-visual aids 
quickly and 
thoroughly 

train the agent to 
use the entire 
Co-ordinator kit. 


A company 
that looks 
to the 
future. 
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RTERED LIFE UNDERWRITER 


PART V—THE PRACTICE OF LIFE UNDERWRITING—1957 (COMPREHENSIVE) 


QUESTION 6 


a) Assuming that “A’s” will 
and the manner in which he 
holds title to his property remain 
inchanged, make a list of the 
roperty or property rights 
which would be includible in his 
gross estate for federal estate 
lax purposes. 


(b) Assuming that “A’s” will 
nd the manner in which he 
olds title to his property remain 
unchanged, which of the prop- 
erty or property rights would 
qualify for the marital deduc- 
tion? Explain. 


(c) What steps should be fol- 
lowed in preparing a present 
estimate of the amount of “‘A’s” 
federal estate tax liability? 


Answer 


(a) If neither the composition nor 
arrangement of “A’s” estate were 
hanged prior to his death, the fol- 
lowing items would be included in 
is gross estate for federal estate 
ax purposes. 


Property or property rights owned by 
“A” in his own name: 
‘A-B” partnership 

interest 

ity Development company 
stock 68,500 
Other investments-listed 
securities 84,000 
Pex company retirement 
rights 91,000 
ife Insurance 

toup Life 

ash in bank 


or January, 1959 


(Continued) 


Property held in joint tenancy (or as 
tenants by the entirety) with Mrs. 
“A” (less portion paid for by Mrs. 
“A,” if she can establish the amount 
of her contribution): 

Checking account ....$ 5,000 

Apex company shares . 24,000 

Other securities 

Automobiles 6,000 

Household furnishings 10,000 

Residence 


$115,000 


GROSS ESTATE ...... $480,500 


(b) Assuming that “A’s” will 
and the manner in which he holds 
title to his property remain un- 
changed, the following property and 
property rights would qualify for 
the marital deduction: 


Property held in joint 
tenancy 

Residence (held as 
tenants by the 
entirety) 

Life insurance 

Group life insurance .. 

Apex company retire- 
ment vested rights .. 


30,000 
52,000 
25,000 


91,000 


— 


$283,000 


The property held in joint tenancy 
in the amount of $85,000 would 
qualify for the marital deduction in 
view of the fact that the property 
would pass to Mrs. “A” at “A’s” 
death. Also, the residence valued at 
$30,000 would qualify for the marital 
deduction since it is owned by Mr. 
and Mrs. “A” as tenants by the 
entirety with the title passing to the 
survivor. “A’s” life insurance estate 
of $52,000 would be eligible for the 
marital deduction because the poli- 
cies are on his life and Mrs. “A” 


is designated as beneficiary with the 
right to control the proceeds. 


The group life insurance policy 

for $25,000 would qualify only if 
Mrs. “A” is named as beneficiary 
with right to control proceeds. Again, 
“A’s” retirement rights with the 
Apex company valued at $91,000 
which are fully vested, would qualify 
for the marital deduction only if 
Mrs. “A” is designated as beneficiary 
for these accumulated rights. In 
event “A” has not designated Mrs. 
“A,” or anyone else, as beneficiary 
of the group life insurance or the 
pension rights then presumably these 
funds would pass to “A’s” estate 
and thence into the trust. Since the 
trust does not provide Mrs. “A” 
with the right to invade principal 
or to appoint the corpus to herself 
or to her estate, any property pass- 
ing to the estate of “A” and thence 
to the trust does not qualify for the 
marital deduction. Finally, it should 
be noted that the maximum marital 
deduction available would be 50% 
of the decedent’s adjusted gross 
estate. 
(c) In preparing a present esti- 
mate of the amount of “A’s” Federal 
Estate Tax liability one should fol- 
low these six steps: 


1. Determine the amount of “A’s”’ 
gross estate. 


2. Estimate the amount of allow- 
able deductions. Such items as fu- 
neral expenses, administration ex- 
penses, claims against the estate and 
unpaid mortgages and liens are de- 
ductible in arriving at the adjusted 
gross estate. 

3. Determine the amount of allow- 
able marital deduction and deduct 

(Continued on the next page) 








How 
ABOUT 
YOU? 


Do you know that many cancers 
can be cured if detected early? 
That an annual health checkup 
is your best protection against 
cancer? 













Are you giving yourself this 
big advantage? Or are you 
taking chances with your life 
because of foolish attitudes 
about cancer like these? 
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Fear keeps 
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from even learning cancer 
facts that can save their lives. 
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Checkups help to detect cancer 
in its “silent” stage before you 
notice any symptom. 
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Dollars you spend 
for the protection 
of your health can 
mean years of life. 
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Millions of Americans have 
made an annual checkup a 
habit... for life. How about 
you? 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


this from the estimated adjusted 
gross estate. Although $283,000 of 
“A’s” estate qualifies for the marital 
deduction, (assuming the group in- 
surance and pension fund qualify) 
the marital deduction would be lim- 
ited to 50% of the adjusted gross 
estate. After subtracting the amount 
of the marital deduction from the 
estimated adjusted gross estate, Mr. 
“A’s” executor would then be per- 
mitted to deduct the estimated value 
of any property included in the gross 
estate and transferred for public, 
charitable and religious uses. The 
residual amount would be an esti- 
mate of the net estate. 

4. A specific exemption of $60,000 
may then be deducted from the net 
estate to arrive at an estimate of 
the net taxable estate. 

5. Applying the appropriate tax 
rates from the Estate Tax Table to 
this estimate of net taxable estate 
will provide a reasonable estimate of 
the amount of “A’s” gross federal 
estate tax. 

6. After computation of the gross 
estate tax has been made, any credits 
which are available against the tax 
should be subtracted from the gross 
tax. The 1954 revenue code provides 
four credits: 

1. A credit for state death taxes 
actually paid ; 

2. A credit for the amount of gift 
taxes previously paid by the dece- 
dent on transfers of property in- 
cluded in the gross estate; 

3. A credit for federal estate taxes 
on prior transfers to the decedent ; 
and 

4. A credit for foreign death taxes 
paid. 

Deducting these credits from the 
amount of the gross tax would pro- 
vide an estimate of the amount of 
federal estate. tax liability which 
would have to be paid out of “A’s” 
estate. 


QUESTION 7-8 
(Double Weight Question) 


(a) Identify and explain briefly 
the significant weaknesses in 
“A’s” over-all estate plan in its 
present form. 

(b and c) What recommenda- 





tions would you make to over- 





would 
accordi 
state ¢ 
accord: 
directe 





come each of the weaknesses dis- 
cussed in (a), including your de 
tailed recommendations regard. 
ing the use of life insurance? 
Give reasons for your recom. 


mendations. 5. e 
distrib 
Penta oi the 
terests 
(a) Several significant weaknesses 4 sag 
are contained in “A’s” over-all estate # 
plan as it now exists. -. be 
1. “A’s” estate is not planned to ‘ 
take optimum advantage of the mari- T es 
tal deduction provision of the federal ae 
estate tax law, regardless of the size ie 
of his estate. Under the law prop- rs F ; 
erty passing to a surviving spouse 7 af 
outright or under other prescribed ee 
conditions can be deducted from the J" Pig 
deceased’s estate up to one-half of 
the adjusted gross estate. ‘“A’s” a 
estate plan, as it now exists, will oN 
probably realize for his estate the ae 
maximum allowable marital deduc- Re 
tion, although this is apparently by § . 
accident and not by design. “Ag? 
Under the terms of “A’s” will, larl 
and according to the provisions of U 4 
the trust which he has established, ’ , 
his estate plan is weak in that it does tit 
not eliminate the possibility of a Pie 
portion of “A’s” property being ex- ‘ re 
posed a second time to estate tax- soos : 
ation at the time of his wife’s subse- : 
quent death. At the time of Mrs, ~_ 
“A’s” death all the property remain- oe 
ing in her estate will be taxable OR 
under the estate tax law. This may Siete 
involve a second tax on any property of : 
transferred to her from Mr. “A’s” 
estate in excess of the marital def ...° 
duction. (In determining the tax Wie 
on Mrs. “A’s” estate, however, the 
credit will be allowed for all or § “°" 
a part of the federal estate taxes § “"" 
paid by “A’s” estate with respect to : 
property, in excess of the marital § '"** 
deduction, transferred to Mrs. “A,” pom 
provided her death occurred within Mr 
ten years after or two years before Ps 
Mr. “A’s” death). There. would opt 
also be increased expenses of pro- ~ 
bating this additional property in he 
her estate. 7 
2. Since she does not have a will an¢ 
there is no provision for the distri- A 
bution of Mrs, “A’s” estate. This § '° 
may be a serious problem if “A” § * 
predeceases Mrs. “A” since a sub- § °™ 


stantial amount of property which 
does not pass under his will would 
then become part of her estate and 
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dis. § would be distributed at her death 
de. | according to the intestacy laws of the 
ard. § state of her domicile, rather than 
ice? | according to a plan of distribution 
om. & directed by Mrs. “A.” 


3. “A” has made no provision for 
distribution or retention in his estate 
oi the partnership or corporation in- 
terests which he holds. At the time 
ot “A’s” death, Mrs. “A,” and the 
other heirs, will receive an interest 
in the “A-B” partnership and in the 
City Development company. No 
arrangement has been made either 
to allow the executor, trustee, wife 
and/or heirs to carry on “A’s” busi- 
ness ventures, or to provide a satis- 
factory means of financial settlement 
for “A’s” interests in these busi- 
nesses, other than liquidation. 

4. Under present arrangements 
no provision has been made for con- 
tinued support of the aged mothers 
of both “A” and Mrs. “A” who are 
now being provided for directly from 
“A’s” curygnt income. 

5. There is lack of flexibility in 
“A’s” over-all estate plan, particu- 
larly for the needs of his children. 
Under the present plan they will 
receive no benefit from the trust 
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will, 
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shed, 









i =a until Mrs. ‘‘A’s” death. If Mrs. “A” 
OF 28 should die before either child is 30 
B eX Bt years of age that child could receive 
tax- § no portion from the corpus of trust 
rend until he reached such age, although, 





presumably he would receive a share 
of the trust income. “A” has failed 
also to name the children as con- 
tingent beneficiaries for the proceeds 





main- 
xable 
; may 










Pe of his life insurance policies. 

A’s 

ae 6. The proceeds of “A’s” total 
ge! life insurance estate are payable to 





the wife on a lump sum basis. This 






vever, Tyee 
oe would indicate that apparently no 
taxes § @"angements have been made for 





a planned distribution of the life 
insurance proceeds to the wife or to 
contingent beneficiaries. However, 
Mrs, “A” likely will have the right 
to elect one or more of the available 
options at her husband’s death, even 
though the proceeds are payable in 
a lump sum. 


7. In addition to his annual salary 


ect to 
arital 

AS 
within 
before 
would 
f pro- 
‘ty in 

























a will § 20d bonus from the Apex company, 
distri- § 4” now enjoys substantial income 

This @ {"om the partnership, from his shares 
f «a in the City Development company, 
a sub- § 22d from dividends and interest in- 
which § Come from other investments. Pre- 
would § ‘“mably, these sources might provide 
te and (Continued on the next page) 
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The ' 
secret of SUCCESS is 


(onstancy 0 Pur ose 


Benjamin Disraeli (1870) 


Our constant purpose: 
to achieve success with 
our career men and women. 


NOW more tools for your success with 
“Your Partner for Life” 
our NEW Accident and Sickness 
program featuring: 





+ Major Medical Expense—Individual, Family, Groups 
* Major Hospital Expense—Individual, Family, Groups 
a Hospital Insurance—Individual, Family 
Income Protection—Individual, Family 


Dread Disease—(Including Tuberculosis and Cancer) 
—Individual, Family, Groups 


* Key Man Insurance 
* High Limit Policies—Individual, Groups 






Business Overhead Insurance— 
Individual, Associations 


PLUS 


Complete Life Plans to 
Fit Every Need and Budget 


See for yoursel!fandnannaeenneenns At j------ 


write, wire, or call today for your 
“new approach” agent’s kit. Get 
full details by contacting your 
local Central Standard General 
Agent or: John M. Laflin, Vice 
President. 


CENTRAL STANDARD LIFE 


Founded (POS — INSURANCE COMPANY 


211 W. Wacker Drive Chicago 6, Illinois 
Life « Accident « Sickness 





C.L.U. Questions—Continued 


a retirement income to “A.” How- 
ever, it should be noted that the 
income from these various sources 
is not guaranteed, and may fail at 
some time in the future. As “A’s” 
over-all estate plan is now arranged 
only the $400 per month of retire- 
ment income available under the 
joint survivor annuity with his wife 
will be guaranteed. This lack of a 
substantial amount of guaranteed 


retirement income for “A” and his 
wife, might be considered a weakness 
in his estate. 

8. There is no evidence that “A” 
has attempted to minimize federal 
estate taxes by utilizing gifts to his 
wife, children, or other persons or 
organizations. 

9. No clear-cut provision has been 
made for the liquidity needs of his 
estate at the time of “A’s” death. 
Certain obligations, such as the ex- 
penses of a last illness, burial ex- 
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“You Can’t Sell Sitting in Your Office!’’ 


We, at Minnesota Mutual, spend most of our time on the street 
with the field, demonstrating that our sales plans really work! 
We believe in thoroughly organized sales methods . . . tested, 
proven presentations to fit specific needs . . . plus dramatic 
convincing visual sales aids. Our Success Bond Story, Mort- 
gage Cancellation Plan and unique Business Insurance Proposal 
are typical examples . . . they have no peers in the industry. 


Career Underwriters who sell for Minnesota Mutual haven't 
been sitting in their offices either! They've used these tools to 
give us more than I!/2 billions of insurance in force. These men, 
led by the guiding light of the "Star of the North" are 
building successful careers with . . . 


The Agent-Minded ... 
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MUTUAL 
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Insurance Company 
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penses, creditors’ claims, cost of ad- 
ministration, legal fees, and taxes 
against the estate, must be met by 
the executor in settling the estate of 
a deceased. Forced liquidation of 
estate assets to meet these liquidity 
needs almost inevitably involve losses 
in value. 

10. Another serious weakness of 

“A’s” present estate plan is the fact 
that in most jurisdictions Mrs. “A” 
will have a right of election against 
his will. As it is presently worded, 
Mrs, “A” will receive none of “A’s” 
probate estate outright. In most 
states the widow is entitled to re- 
ceive a specified portion of the pro- 
bate assets (frequently one-third) 
and if, as in this case, the will fails 
to provide this minimum, she is 
given the right to elect her statutory 
share. 
(b and e) The following are spe- 
cific recommendations by which the 
weaknesses contained in “A’s” over- 
all estate plan may be overcome. 

1. First, under the present ar- 
rangment $167,000 of “A’s” estate 
property will qualify for the marital 
deduction; if Mrs. “A” is named 
beneficiary under the group life in- 
surance and the retirement vested 
rights, $283,000 of estate property 
will qualify. It is now impossible to 
determine if, at the time of “A’s” 


death, the total amount of property 


presently qualified for the marital 
deduction will be equal to 50% of 
the adjusted gross estate. The fact 
that the property qualified at the 
present time presumably would ex- 
ceed 50% of the adjusted gross 
estate, seems to be more the result 
of accident than of good planning. 
On the other hand, there is no rea- 
son to believe that “A’s” gross estate 
will not grow between now and the 
time of his death. These properties, 
valued at $283,000, which may now 
qualify for the marital deduction, 
may at the time of “A’s” death equal 
less than 50% of his adjusted gross 
estate. With this thought in mind 
it would be wise for “A” to have !iis 
will changed to take full advantage 
of the marital deduction for estate 
tax purposes, in the manner ce- 
scribed below. 

Also, “A’s” estate plan probably 
should continue to use the services 
of a trustee, either corporate or in- 
dividual, to obtain the desired dis- 
tribution of his estate. In view of 
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he arrangements which “A” has 


nlready made it seems reasonable to 
assume that he would prefer to con- 


inue with the use of a testamentary 
rust. The trust chosen, however, 


should differ from his present trust 


n that it should (i) be arranged 
o take optimum advantage of the 
navital deduction provision of the 
edcral estate tax law, (ii) provide 


p reasonable and logical distribution 


pf his estate assets for the benefit of 
is wife and dependents, and (iii) 
rovide for the possibility of his 
vife’s prior death. 

“\’s” revised will should accom- 
lish two primary purposes, (1) 
pstablish a trust which would pro- 
ide for optimum utilization of the 
iarital provision, and (2) provide 
or the transfer of probate assets to 
he trust to accomplish this purpose. 
n order to obtain optimum utiliza- 
ion of the marital deduction pro- 
jision of the estate tax law in the 
pstablishment of this trust, that is, 
o reduce the federal estate tax to 
he lowest possible amount, it would 
be necessary for “A” to arrange 
hrough his will to transfer at the 
ime of his death to Mrs. “A” that 
nmount of his probate assets which 
when added to the value of the non- 
robate qualifying assets (life in- 
surance proceeds, vested retirement 
ights, and any jointly held prop- 
ty) would be equal to 50% of 
A’s” adjusted gross estate. This 
mount would be transferred to the 
marital deduction” portion of the 
rust and would qualify for the mar- 
al deduction if Mrs. “A” had (1) all 
he income from the trust property 
which must be payable to the 
pouse or the grantor at least annu- 
lly) and (ii) the exclusive power 
0 appoint the trust property to her- 
elf or to her estate, her creditors 
br creditors of her estate. The re- 
maining portion of “A’s” probate 
state—the “non-marital deduction” 
bortion—might also be transferred 
0 the trust under the terms of his 
“ill and the federal estate tax paid 


In accordance with “A’s” appar- 
nt desires for his family, it would 
eem that Mrs. “A” should have the 
mcome from this “non-marital de- 
uction” portion of the trust also, 
ith the right to invade the “marital 
eduction” portion of the corpus for 
er own use. The effect of her exer- 
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Predicting the Future? 
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cising this right of withdrawal would 
be to reduce the size of her estate 
for estate tax purposes at the time 
of her subsequent death. “A” might 
also make provision for Mrs. “A” 
to invade the “non-marital deduc- 
tion” portion of the trust if in the 
opinion of a disinterested trustee 
this is necessary for her needs, but 
only after the “marital deduction” 
portion of the trust is exhausted. 
Any part of the “marital deduction” 
share of the trust which Mrs. “A” 
did not bequeath in her will, invade 


during her lifetime, or over which 
she did not exercise her power of 
appointment, would be added to the 
residuary (non-marital) trust at 
Mrs. “A’s” death. Any taxes on 
Mrs. “A’s” estate at the time of her 
death should come out of her estate 
assets, and preferably out of the 
“marital deduction” portion of the 
trust before any part of it is trans- 
ferred to the residuary trust. By 
arranging to leave to Mrs. “A” only 
the amount which would qualify for 


(Continued on the next page) 
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C.L.U. Questions—Continued size of her estate is not specifically both) of the children reaches a speci- 
indicated, it is probably fair to as- fied age. Any property which Mrs, 

the marital deduction, “A” would sume that her $60,000 personal ex- “A” might pass to Mr. “A” in a 
avoid the possibility of a portion of emption would reduce her estate to qualifying manner with the intent of 
his estate, on which he paid death a nominal amount with the result benefiting from the marital deduc- yi j¢ + 
taxes, being taxed again in Mrs. that little or no federal estate tax tion provision would be taxable inf} y,.. in 
‘*A’s” estate at her death. would be payable even without tak- “A’s” estate in his highest brackets § }ider 
2. Provision for the disposition ing a marital deduction. Therefore, unless consumed or otherwise dis- 
of Mrs. ‘“‘A’s” estate can best be in view of the size of “A’s” estate posed of prior to his death. Prop. 
made by having a will drawn for it would seem that Mrs. “A’s” will erty transferred to “A” would 
Mrs. “A.” Such provision is impor- should not pass any property to Mr. merely increase the size of his estate 
tant whether Mrs. “A” predeceases “A” but rather to their children in and be uneconomical taxwise. of the 
or outlives Mr. “A.” If she should equal shares or perhaps to a separate The other possibility is that Mrs. the co 
predecease Mr. “A,” although the trust for their benefit until one (or “A” will outlive Mr. “A.” After to do 


“A’s” death, Mrs. “A” will have aff unsati 
substantial estate of her own from heirs 

the life insurance and jointly held This \ 
property plus the “marital deduc-§ the he 
tion” portion of the trust as well asf ageme 
a larger potential estate should shelf they I: 
exercise any right of withdrawal shelf of the 
may have against the residuary trust. est, he 
Here again, under the terms of her a reas 
will, she should arrange to transfer 4, ” 
her estate property at the time olf vided 
her death for the benefit of theif vivors 
children. The power of appointment life in 
which she holds over the trust corpus aged 

might also be exercised at her death settler 
by the terms of the will. As anf ing p: 
alternative, Mrs. “A’s” will might] payab 
provide that in the event of her currer 
death after “A’s” death her property for th 
would flow into the trust previously forma 
created by “A” so that all assets olf so th: 
the two estates could be adminis§ two a 
tered as a unit for the benefit of the upon 

children. but, v 
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“A’s” interest in the corporation 
again necessitates a binding buy and 
se!l agreement funded by life insur- 
ance on the life of each stockholder, 
payable to the corporation, to pro- 
vide that the corporation will buy 
the interest of the deceased stock- 
holder at an agreed price, or ac- 
cording to an agreed formula for 
determining the price, so that these 
surviving stockholders, who have the 
greatest interest in the continuation 
of the corporation, acting through 
the corporation, will be in a position 
to do this without drawn-out and 
unsatisfactory negotiations with the 
heirs of the deceased stockholder. 
This will also relieve the wife and 
the heirs of participation in the man- 
agement of the business, for which 
they likely are not qualified. In lieu 
of the deceased stockholder’s inter- 
est, however, the heirs would receive 
a reasonable payment. 

4, The aged mothers can be pro- 
vided for by the purchase of a sur- 
vivorship annuity ; the use of present 
life insurance made payable to the 
aged mothers with a life income 
settlement option specified; by hav- 
ing part of the trust income made 
payable to them; or by setting up 
currently a short-term living trust 
for their benefit. In any event some 
formal arrangement should be made 
so that the maintenance for these 
two aged persons is not contingent 
upon the continuation of “A’s” life, 
but, whether “A” lives or dies, will 
be provided for on a guaranteed 
basis as long as they live. 

5. A degree of flexibility could 
be provided in “A’s” estate plan by 
having a part of the trust income, 
presumably that from the “non-mari- 
tal deduction” portion of the trust or 
apart thereof, payable directly to the 
children even during Mrs, “A’s” 
lifetime, possibly at the discretion of 
the trustee. Provision should also 
be made in the trust agreement for 
the children after Mrs. “A’s” death. 
“A’s” will should provide that the 
residuary portion of the trust plus 
any remaining portion of the “mari- 
tal deduction” share of the trust be 
used for the benefit of the children 
after Mrs. “A’s” death. Income 
from the trust property could then 
be payable to the children while 
allowing them some right of with- 
drawal against the trust corpus while 
the corpus itself would be distributed 
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to them only after reaching a certain 
specified age, for example, age 30. 

“A” might also arrange for the 
distribution of life insurance pro- 
ceeds for their benefit. First, the 
children might be named as contin- 
gent beneficiaries in “A’s” policies 
in case of the prior death of Mrs. 
“A,” or in case of a common disaster 
or short-term survivorship. As these 
policies now stand, in the event of 
such a situation there would be mul- 
tiple probating of the estates with 
the possibility of successive death 





taxes. Regardless of how long Mrs. 
“A” survives her husband, in the 
absence of a contingent beneficiary 
designation this problem would still 
exist with respect to any unliqui- 
dated proceeds. 

6. With respect specifically to the 
life insurance needs of “A’s” estate 
he would be purchasing’ substantial 
additional life insurance under the 
terms of the business buy and sell 
agreement. The existing insurance 
is now arranged on a lump sum basis 

(Continued on the next page) 












































C.L.U. Questions—Continued it would seem that “A” would be 8. “A” might consider minimizing termi 
forced to rely upon the cash values federal estate taxes at the time off premi 
payable to Mrs. “A.” “A” might in his life insurance contracts settled his death through the utilization off small 
desire to take advantage of some of under installment options. Admit- gifts. Gifts of a present interes§ cr no 
the available settlement options to tedly this arrangement might pro- made during “A’s” lifetime to hiff ceduc 
provide a guaranteed income to Mrs. vide a substantial amount of guar- wife or to third persons which wen} half | 
“A” and to relieve her of the care anteed retirement income, however, not considered to be in contempla-§ betwe 
and responsibility of investing the it would not seem to be recom-_ tion of death, will be excluded from 9. 
proceeds of his life insurance. “A” mended in this case since “A’s” life his estate and taxed under the fed-§ a clea 
might prefer to have the policy pro- insurance seems to be earmarked for eral gift tax law. Gifts between} needs 
ceeds held under the interest income other uses at his death, namely pro- spouses may offer little advantage§ death 
option allowing Mrs. “A” the right viding income for the benefit of Mrs. in minimizing estate taxes if th tc th 
of withdrawal and the benefit of the “A.” assets of both spouses are consider-§ estate 
interest earnings during her lifetime “A” might, of course, use some able. However, in this case Mrs} used 
with the face amount of the proceeds of his estate assets to provide a “A” apparently has no significant} inste: 
payable‘either to the trust or directly retirement income for himself. His estate of her own and gifts to he trust. 
to the children at the time of her investments, including his shares in might escape estate taxation entirely § speci! 
death. the Apex company, plus any amounts particularly if she should predeceas§§ the p 
7. As far as “A’s” retirement is which he may realize from his inter- Mr. “A.” In making gifts to hij} inves 
concerned probably the best arrange- est in the “A-B” partnership and wife, “A” would be able to take} used 
ment would be for “A’s” own cor- the City Development company, advantage of the gift tax maritdf} exper 
poration, the City Development com- would presumably yield a substantial deduction which is equal to one-hali§ time 
pany, to provide a retirement income fund which might be used to provide of the value of the gift, plus the tion « 
for him through a deferred com- a retirement income. This, of course, $3000 annual exclusion in determing} “A” 
pensation or pension plan which could be done either through a per- ing his gift tax liability. All gifty§ ceeds 
would increase his retirement income sonal program of investment, or the made by “A” are subject toa specifi] agree 
to an amount more nearly commen- purchase of an individual or joint lifetime exemption of $30,000. to pu 
surate with his anticipated needs. If annuity for the benefit of “A” and If a gift is made by one spouse tif for tl 
no such arrangement is forthcoming his wife after retirement. a third person, (and the other spouse Su 
consents), the “split gift” provisiongg§ be o 
would apply, and the exclusions andj daug’ 
exemptions of both spouses would tor, 
be available against the gift in de-§§ coulc 
termining the federal gift tax liaf§ unde 
bility. The $3000 annual exclusion provi 
is available for each donee, for gift} “A’s 
of a present interest. If Mrs. “A’f§ proce 
joins “A” in gifts from his property§§ or tc 
to the children, “A’s” estate would payn 
be further reduced for estate taxf§ and 
purposes. A $6000 annual exclusion{ of ar 
would apply to each split-gift, and ligati 
the total of all gifts made by “A’f§a co 
and Mrs. “A” would be subject to af certa 
$60,000 lifetime specific exemption an «¢ 
“A” might also consider the pos-§@ If th 
we grow—and growing — sibility of reducing his estate prop- able 
erty by transferring life insurance the 
policies and all incidents of owner-§ estat 
everywhere we go! ship in these policies to his wife orf since 
other third persons. To achieve thi fees 
“A” would have to make an absolute tee’s 
assignment of the policy. Such a gift settl 
of life insurance would, of course spect 
be a taxable gift. However, anyg the | 
unused portion of “A’s” $30.000% vant; 
specific exemption as well as his be t 
| | ( ) \I i ~ T \ < IK $3000 annual exclusion would apply wife 
4 . 4 - against the value of the gift for ‘ed-§ peter 
eral gift tax purposes. The value olf the | 
the policy for gift tax purposes iff peric 
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terminal reserve, plus any pre-paid 
premiums. Where policies have a 
small cash value there is usually little 
cr no gift tax problem. The marital 
ceduction would also apply to one- 
half the value of the gift if made 
between spouses. 

9. “A’s” will also should provide 
a clear-cut provision for the liquidity 
nceds of his estate at the time of his 
death. Instructions should be given 
tc the executor as to which of his 
estate assets “A” would prefer to be 
used to meet these liquidity needs 
instead of being included in the 
trust. For example, “A” might 
specify that the cash or some of 
the particular issues listed as “other 
investments” of $84,000 should be 
used by the executor to meet the 
expenses against his estate at the 
time of death. Since forced liquida- 
tion of assets usually results in losses, 
“A” might prefer to have the pro- 
ceeds of the business continuation 
agreements payable to his estate, or 
to purchase a policy of life insurance 
for this specific purpose. 

Such a policy on “A’s” life could 
be owned by the wife, the adult 
daughter, a trustee or “A’s” execu- 
tor, or any one of these persons 
could be named as a_ beneficiary 
under the policy, for the purpose of 
providing for the liquidity needs of 
“A’s” estate. If the life insurance 
proceeds were paid to the executor 
or to the trustee it would assure 
payment of the debts of the deceased 
and relieve the widow or daughter 
of any worry concerning these ob- 
ligations. Also the continued life of 
a corporate trustee might provide 
certainty of management throughout 
an extended period of settlement. 
If the insurance proceeds were pay- 
able either to the adult daughter or 
the wife, for liquidity needs of the 
estate, it would be less expensive 
since it would avoid the executor’s 
fees for administration or the trus- 
tee’s fee. It would also preserve the 
settlement options for use with re- 
spect to the unliquidated portion of 
the proceeds. However, the disad- 
vantage of this arrangement might 
be that either the daughter or the 
wife may lack experience or com- 
petency in handling the funds. Also, 
the beneficiary might die during the 
period of settlement placing the 
furds in her estate beyond use of 
the insured’s estate. 
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The most advantageous arrange- 
ment probably would be to have the 
life insurance proceeds payable to 
an adult beneficiary, presumably the 
wife, under the interest option. In 
this way the proceeds would earn 
interest during the period of settle- 
ment while the life insurance com- 
pany would provide the experience 
and judgment necessary in han- 
dling the funds. Also, the adult 
beneficiary could name contingent 
beneficiaries, a spendthrift clause 
could be included, and any un- 
liquidated portion of the proceeds 
could be used for the benefit of the 
beneficiary or children. In any 
event, thought should be given to the 
provision of liquid funds at the time 
of his death to meet the liquidity 
needs of his estate. 

10. Recognition should also be 
given in the wording of “A’s” will to 
the right in most jurisdictions of 
the wife to select against the will 
where she is left less than she would 
take under the intestacy law. De- 
pending upon the jurisdiction it may 
be necessary for “A” to provide in 
his will that a portion of his probate 
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estate be paid directly to Mrs. “A” 
rather than to the trust. The will 
should also include a tax clause to 
simplify administration and permit 
the administrator to make deduction 
for estate taxes before any distribu- 
tion is made to beneficiaries. A 
spendthrift clause to provide protec- 
tion for the probate assets against 
the claims of beneficiary’s creditors, 
or other alleviation might also be in- 
cluded. . 
(Continued in the next issue) 


RULING REAFFIRMED 


THE INTERNAL REVENUE Service 
has ruled that income from guaran- 
teed renewable accident and health 
policies under which the insurer 
reserves the right to change the 
premiums must be treated as income 
from non-life business and therefore 
cannot qualify for life insurance re- 
serve tax treatment, the American 
Life Convention and the Life In- 
surance Association of America 
stated in a joint general bulletin to 
their member companies. 
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MODERN AIDS 


ROTARY FILES 


A new line of rotary files by The Wright 
Line, Inc., includes more than thirty dif- 
ferent models for varying capacities and 
will handle all card sizes. They are being 
produced in four work station styles. The 
large capacity models 40 and 60 are low 
silhouette, modern design files finished in 
new vinyl covered steel that is said not 
to scratch, with stainless steel trim on all 
wearing surfaces. A wide plastic lami- 
nate posting shelf provides a convenient 
working area with centrally located con- 
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office efficiency 


trols. Foot controls are also available with 
a selector switch control at the operator's 
right. For the operator’s protection, the 
units are equipped with an electronic 
safety beam which immediately breaks 
the circuit if any object crosses its 
path and immediately stops the machine. 
No resetting is necessary. Another dis- 
tinctive feature is the cut-back lower front 
panel to give operator adequate knee 
space and comfort. The smaller console 
models are also complete work stations. 
A posting desk may be added to either 
unit or two consoles may be joined to- 
gether with a posting desk to double the 
filing capacity. Conveniently located 
forward-reverse controls are positioned at 
the operator's fingertips. The cover used 
on all console models prevents infiltration 
of dust and dirt and is provided with a 
lock for security. 


ELECTRIC ADDING MACHINE 


A new electric adding machine, designed 
to fit into the most modern office and incor- 
porating new operating advantages, has 
been introduced by Remington Rand. All 
feature keys—subtract, multiply, non-add, 
correction, and add-total are electrified and 
arranged in perfect balance, well within 
the normal span of the operator's hand, a 
new keyboard design said to lend itself 
readily to touch-method operation. The 
same key permits a choice of automatic 
totals or sub-totals. Totals and sub-totals 
are automatically printed in red; negative 
totals also appear in red, and are identified 
with the automatic “CR” symbol. Also 
featured is the new machine’s instantane- 
ous response to a light but positive touch 
which allows rapid calculation with none 
of the risk involved in “hair-trigger” key- 
boards. It is claimed that the operator can 
instinctively feel a mistake in the mak- 
ing, in time to correct it before it becomes 
part of a finished column of figures. Availa- 
ble in mist green, desert sage, white sand 
and dawn gray. 


PAYROLL AUDITOR 


This automatic payroll auditing sys- 
stem may be of interest to the insurance 
business. Payroll auditing becomes au- 
tomatic with a new system using a specicl 
time clock that punches a series of time- 
identification holes in each employee's 
time card plus an “auditor” that auto- 
matically audits the cards and prints the 
time of a full pay period on each. Devei- 
oped by Cincinnati Time Recorder Co. sys- 
tem is highly flexible and is adjustable for 
any type pay period. It can be integrated 
with data processing systems or used with 
Conventional office equipment. 

















MICROFILM PRINTER 


This continuous printer developed by Hal- 
oid Xerox enlarges series of microfilmed 
records mounted in die-cut apertures of 
punched data-processing cards to maxi- 
mum width of twenty-four inches and any 
length. Positive prints emerge dry, ready 
for use at the rate of twenty linear feet a 
minute, on a continuous two thousand foot 
roll of plain white paper, vellum, or offset- 
paper-master stock. The punched cards can 
be mechanically sorted to make any piece 
of microfilmed data readily available. 
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MECHANICAL SELLING AID 


FRANCIS J. O'BRIEN 
Vice President 
The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


HE WAY OF THE PIONEER is 
: pees and rugged and _ filled 
with toil . ._. well, not always! At 
least we at the Franklin Life can’t 
feel like martyrs in the vanguard of 
progress, insofar as our pioneering 
experience with audio-visual selling 
is concerned. In fact, we are down- 
right jubilant. Making a supreme ef- 
fort to eschew superlatives, we might 
make the simple statement that our 
audio-visual presentation on our 
special insured savings contract, the 
President’s Plan, is the most com- 
pletely successful project we have 
ever launched. 


Much Deliberation 


We approached the idea of a film 
and record presentation with a 
great deal of deliberation and no 
haste. Skepticism and doubt were 
expressed on many sides. Some stel- 
lar salesmen expressed the idea, “I 
don’t need a machine to do my sell- 
ing for me. I am good enough to do 
it myself.” The same objections 
which are usually raised against the 
so-called “canned” sales talk, were 
raised against the audio-visual— 
only much emphasized. 

But if we were concerned, or if 
we felt anxiety, results certainly 
proved concern to be unnecessary. 

We started on the premise that 
numerous other industries have rec- 
ognized the value of, and have made 
use of talking films for a number of 
years, among them companies whose 
names are household words such as 
General Electric, Standard Oil, 
Santa Fe, etc. We also recalled that 
United States military forces found 
audio-visual presentations of invalu- 
able help during the war, in training, 
indoctrination, and many other uses. 
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Only recently has the talking pic- 
ture been used in the sale of life in- 
surance. And to the best of our 
knowledge, ours is the first major 
company to make this potent sales 
tool available to its field representa- 
tives. Our initial picture is entitled 
“The Secret of the Top 5%.” It is all 
contained in a compact thirteen 
pound kit which includes the projec- 
tor, record player, and carrying 
space for record and film. The in- 
side of the case operates as a shadow 
box on which the film can be shown. 
In the preparation of the film we 
used professional voices, and a pro- 
duction studio with a record of com- 
mercial successes. The script was 
carefully prepared, written, torn 
apart, rewritten, criticized, and re- 
written again many times. It was 
our purpose to make it as perfect a 
distillation as possible of sales skill 
in the presentation of our insured 
savings plan—adapted to the talking 
picture medium. 

Obviously it has many advantages 
over the individual presentation 
made by the salesman. First of all 
the average salesman, no matter how 


The most completely successful 


great his enthusiasm, how burning 
his missionary zeal, may lack some 
of the physical attributes which make 
for the perfect presentation. His 
voice may be weak, or grating, or 
lacking in dynamic timbre. He may 
be tired. He may have a cold. He 
might even have been out last night. 
All of these things militate against 
his making a perfect presentation. 
With the talking picture, every « e- 
sentation is a perfect presentation, 
because it was. not filmed until we 
were satisfied with its perfection. 


The Emotional Appeal 


The individual representative is 
frequently fearful of making use of 
the emotional appeal. To him it 
sounds mawkish, or even a little bit 
silly. The talking picture is not 
afraid to indulge in sentiment—and 
does, effectively. This has a power- 
ful influence, because we all know 
that the emotional appeal is all im- 
portant in the sale of life insurance. 

Let’s suppose it is late in the 
afternoon. A salesman has had an 
arid day. It has been unproductive. 
Here it is 4:30 in the afternoon, and 
he just doesn’t have the will power 
or the stamina to force himself be- 
fore another prospect whom he 
barely knows, or doesn’t know at 
all, and make an “enthusiastic’’ pres- 
entation. He can’t, but the machine 
can. Because it never gets tired. 
And so with more frequency than 
we will ever realize, that “one more 
presentation” is completed day after 
day, by salesmen who otherwise 
might have sauntered home a half 
hour earlier. And the result, of 
course, is a vast total of additional 
sales. 

Of course we have provided our 
field associates with the techniques 
and tools necessary for closing after 
the presentation is made—because, 
perfect though the mechanical pres- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Selling Aid—Continued 


entation may be, it is still the junior 
partner to the salesman. He still has 
to do the closing ; he still has to make 
the sale. 


Salesforce Enthusiastic 


Initially we felt that perhaps the 
machine might be particularly help- 
ful to, and popular with the new 
salesman. Somewhat to our amaze- 
ment we find that men in every 
bracket, men with every degree of 
skill and proficiency are in love with 
the audio-visual. In fact, they have 
even given it a pet name. It is now 
known as “Little Audie.” And 
letters, telegrams, and phone calls 
have poured in expressing unlimited 
enthusiasm for this tremendous sales 
aid. 

We have found, too, that it has 
value not only in one particular 
phase of field activities. Not only is 
it a tremendous asset to the personal 
salesman, but also it has been of 
powerful assistance in training, re- 
cruiting, and conservation. 

In fact, so completely satisfied are 
we with our initial plunge into this 
strange new field that we are now 
in process of creating another film 
presentation on another plan. 


PAYROLL TAX 
CALCULATOR 


Tulls NEWLY DESIGNED calculator 
for figuring payroll tax deductions 
is available through The Morton 
Engineering Service. The calcula- 
tor, made of Vinyl plastic operates 
like a slide rule but reads direct like 
a table. It is available in weekly and 
semi-monthly models. The semi- 
monthly model is available in two 
units; for wages from $0 to $140 
and from $140 to $500. The weekly 
model computes wages from $0 to 


$200. 
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X-acto knives handle just like pen- 
cils and, with the wide variety of 
replaceable blade shapes available, 
are the most versatile of all office 
tools. 


Use %-GCTO Knives 


for corrections on spirit-type 
duplicating masters, magazine and 
newspaper clipping, erasures, 
paste-ups, sharpening crayons and 
pencils. 
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X-acto’ Refill Blade OFFICE KNIVES 


X-ACTO, INC. 48-41B Van Dam Street, Long Island City |, N. Y. 


eeete for cutting, Slicing, trimming 
. “\ on 





SPECIAL 
OFFER! 


Safety-Guard 
knife* and assort- 
ment of blades. 
Sleeve completely 
covers blade when 
not in use. 


Special Price 


$1.00 complete. 


open closed 











*Pat. Pending 
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DESK SHELF COVER 


THIs CLEAR, HEAVY-GAUGE, hinged 
plastic sheet to cover and keep clean 
schedules, calendars, lists, etc. or 
pull-out desk shelves, is manufac- 
tured by the D. C. Hey Co. Inc. A 
self-sealing hinge across the back 
keeps the cover in place and permits 
change of material underneath: 
Sheets lie flat and stay in place with- 
out taping to shelf. The plate also 
provides a smooth surface for writ- 
ing. Standard 121%4” x 15” size fits 
over 95% of desk shelves. Also made 
in a range of special sizes from 10’ 
x 101%” to 17” x 21”. 


STENCIL FILE 


PLAN HOLD corp. has announced 3 
new vertical pocket file for negatives 
plates, stencils, art-work, x-rays 
etc. This filing system consists 0 
special kraft envelopes that will ac: 
commodate materials up to 24’ by 
30” vertically suspended from ‘lex: 
ible aluminum hanger blades. vile! 
may be mounted on any wall surfact 
(as illustrated), or contained withit 
a cabinet (see inset). 
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ow—electronic dictation comes of age through McGraw-Edison’s inventive heritage! 


_ Take the mike. . 


see how the new M-E Voicewriter 
helps you break through the “time-barrier” 
to new success! 


You'll take the mike . . . dictate. . . and sud- 
denly you'll realize that electronic dictation has 
come of age... . that any other dictating method 
is now old-fashioned! 


You'll see how 70 years of experience in office 
correspondence . . . plus McGraw-Edison continu- 
ing research . . . have made this M-E Voicewriter 
the finest dictating instrument ever built. Its 


Voicewriter 


A product of Thomas A. Edison Industries, West Orange, N. J. 
In Canada: 32 Front St. W., Toronto, Ont. 


features? All you would expect to find in the 
finest . . . and then some! 


Think we've exaggerated? We offer you a 
friendly challenge to “take the mike”—see for 
yourself! Contact your nearby Edison Voicewriter 
representative now ... or write us at the address 
below. Once you take the mike . . . your talk will 
be our best sales talk! 


McGRAWE 
EDISON 
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the fastest, most economical way 
to produce SHARP, CLEAR COPIES... 
thousands if needed...in minutes! 


IXEROGRAPHY| 


nd OFFSET DUPLICATING 


More and more, modern business relies on xerography . . . the world’s most 
versatile copying process... as the fastest, most economical way to produce 
sharp, clear, high-quality copies—thousands if needed—in minutes. 
Every day, systems and procedures men find new uses for xerography... 
enlarging, reducing, copying onto all kinds of duplicating masters, simpli- 


fying operations, speeding vital changes to the shop and field. a A LL  @ | a D 


Daily, xerography is contributing fresh and major economies to industry 
and government. It will pay you to investigate its benefits. Write today. oO a 
Hatow Xerox Inc., 59-109X Haloid Street, Rochester 3, New York. x E = X: 


Branch offices in principal U.S. and Canadian cities. 
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modern accounting theory, practice & procedure 
Life... Casualty ... Fire... Accident & Health 


INSURANCE ACCOUNTING AND STATISTICAL ASSOCIATION 





JOHN P. ZAHN 
Washington National Insurance 
Company 
Evanston, Illinois 


AVE YOU FOUND, especially in 
Hi ttese recent high turnover 
years, that a disproportionate 
amount of your managerial time has 
been spent in training new person- 
nel? Do you spend a large portion 
of your day following up jobs to 
see that they are done correctly? If 
you do, then your problem is similar 
to that which we faced in 1957. 


Sectionalized 


The tabulating division of our 
company is divided into five sections. 
A line supervisor is in charge of 
each section with each section being 
responsible for the tabulating work 
pertaining to their portion of the 
business, such as ordinary, group, 
etc. 

During the first quarter of 1957, 
our tabulating division was hit with 
a succession of illnesses and turn- 
over with respect to some of our 
key personnel. As a result of this, 
it became necessary for personnel 
unfamiliar with the various jobs to 
take over the work. We found it 
extremely difficult to follow through 
on some of the jobs due to incom- 
plete instructions in our manuals 
of procedure. 

It was found that of the five sec- 
tions in the tabulating division, only 
two sections had complete and up-to- 
date manuals, while those of the 
other three sections were incomplete. 
In some cases, procedures were 
either memorized or rough instruc- 
tion notes kept. Therefore, the de- 
Cision was made to take immediate 
Steps to rectify this situation by 
preparing new manuals of procedure 
for the entire division. 
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Procedure Manuals 


The job of preparing the manuals 
should have been turned over to the 
tabulating supervisors; but, unfor- 
tunately, we were not in a position 
to do so at that time. One of the 
tabulating supervisors was relieved 
from his regular duties to write the 
manuals and was assisted by a mem- 
ber of the methods section. They 
both had previous experience in 
writing procedures and in flow- 
charting operations. 

After selecting personnel, the next 
step was to decide on whether we 
should compile a single manual for 
operators only, or three manuals— 
one for operators, one for super- 
visors, and one for the manager. It 
did not take long to decide that many 
advantages ‘would be gained by de- 
veloping three manuals. Once this 
decision was reached, we then de- 
cided on the content of each manual 
as follows: 


1. Manager’s manual would include 
general flow charts of all procedures 
and the schedule of reports. 

2. Supervisor’s manual would in- 
clude operational flow charts of each 
procedure in the section. 

3. Operator’s manual would include 
not only the job-step instructions, 
but would also include test decks, 
diagrams, forms and tapes for each 
procedure. 


General Content 


Before we could start, however, a 
number of important decisions had 
to be made regarding the general 
content of material to be included in 
the manuals. We decided: 


1. The manual would be a three-ring 
loose-leaf notebook, plastic covered, 
with a different color binder for each 
tabulating section. 

2. The paper stock was to be 8%” x 
11” yellow unlined bond. 








3. Each page of instruction would 
be enclosed in acetate sheet protec- 
tors. 

4. All instructions would be typed 
double spaced to enable us to make 
simple corrections or deletions. 

5. Job numbers and job-step num- 
bers would be assigned for each 
procedure. 

6. All plug boards and diagrams 
were assigned reference numbers to 
coincide with every job. 

7. Test decks would be set up for 
each job by the supervisor. 

8. Standard IBM symbols would be 
used for flow-charting our proce- 
dures. 


Complete Cooperation 


Next, a meeting was held with the 
tabulating supervisors at which time 
we informed them of the above deci- 
sion. We asked for their complete 
cooperation and assistance in work- 
ing with the procedure analysts in 
the preparation of the procedure 
manuals. 

For the next ten months, the pro- 
cedure analysts, assisted by the 
supervisors, prepared the manuals 
of procedure. As each procedure 
was written up, it was checked by the 
supervisor, then by an operator ac- 
tually performing the job. If ap- 
proval was received on the rough 
draft, the procedure was then typed 
in final form, checked again, and as- 
sembled in the manual. 

As each set of manuals was com- 
pleted for the individual tabulating 
sections, they were turned over to 
the supervisor of that section and he 
was given the responsibility of keep- 
ing the manuals up to date. While 
working with the procedure analysts, 
the supervisors and senior operators 
had gained enough training and ex- 


(Continued on the next page) 


Procedure Manuals—Continued 


perience to enable them to make re- 
visions in existing procedures. 

We find that constant pressure 
must be maintained on the line 
supervisors to up-date the procedure 
manuals. Perhaps a better solution 
is to have a senior tabulating man 
control this function. 


booklets 


P330—Minutes Are Money 


Lost time is lost money. Only a few min- 
utes lost each day per employee over a 
period of one year represents a tremendous 
loss of money paid in wages and production 
time lost to an employer. This chart illus- 
trates the dollar amounts paid in wages, 
for time lost at the rate of five minutes per 
day per employee at various hourly wage 
rates and in organizations of from five to 
five-hundred employees. 


P331—Changeable Copyboards 


This thirty-two page illustrated booklet 
is published by a sign service company for 
those who use signs having changeable copy 
and those who may be interested in usin 
them. Effective use of the boards through 
careful planning and proper maintenance 
is discussed under chapters dealing with, 
storage of letters, planning and writing copy, 
applying copy to the board, proper spacing 
of the display, and when copy should be 
changed. 


P332—Dishonesty and Business Loss 


Each year many small firms are driven 
into bankruptcy, by business dishonesty and 
many more suffer losses of this nature which 
should have been profits. This booklet offers 
the small business owner steps which may be 
taken to prevent losses from dishonesty, re- 
duce the chances for successful thefts, and 
reduce the amount of losses from this source. 
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Best's Insurance News 
75 Fulton St., New York 38, N. Y. 


* Please forward complete information 
and prices on the items checked. 
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Although these manuals have been 
in use for only a few months, we 
have realized several advantages at 
this time: 


1, They are an excellent source for 
use in training new operators. 

2. They provide a step-by-step con- 
trol on each job performed. 

3. They provide a definition of re- 
sponsibility, thus reducing errors. 

4. It is simple to make revisions in 
existing procedures. 

In conclusion, we found the prep- 
aration of the new procedure man- 
uals enabled us to thoroughly analyze 
all existing procedures. As a result, 
we were able to consolidate jobs, 
eliminate unnecessary job steps 
within procedures and, in some 
cases, discontinue obsolete jobs or 
reports. 


NEW KEY-NOTER 


THE GRAY MANUFACTURING Com- 
pany has announced a new indexing 
model of their Key-Noter recording 
instrument. It is a small, light, fully 
transistorized recording instrument 
with printed circuits, 61%” wide, 
814” deep, and 25%” high and weighs 
five and a half pounds. 

The Key-Noter with automatic 
precision indexing is designed for 
the dictator who needs to give spe- 
cific instructions to guide his secre- 
tary when she transcribes. When 
the “C” key is pressed for correc- 
tion automatically a perforation is 
punched on the index strip. Press 
the “E” key and the index strip is 
perforated to indicate end of letter. 
With indexing the secretary can 
easily space dictation accurately on 
the page. Press the “OR” key for 
a quick review of dictation while 
the instrument remains set in the 
dictating position. 


CONTEMPORARY CHAIRS 


SEVERAL COMPLETE GROUPINGS of 
contemporary design chairs are now 
being offered by the Imperial Desk 
Company. The new line includes 
four groupings plus an executive 
posture chair called the President. 
Heading the line is the “Climax” 
group, which was designed by Wen- 
ceslao A. Sarmiento, designer of 
Imperial’s Profile desk group. Other 
chair groups are called the Venture, 
Director and Executor. 


KEY RING NOVELTY 


A GOOD-WILL BUILDER for insurance 
agents who are looking for ways to 
express their appreciation to clients 
taking out furniture or home insur- 
ance policies is called the Charm 
House Key Ring. This novelty 
comprises a sturdy key ring con- 
nected by a chain to a disc replica of 
a Cape Cod cottage. The cottage is 
crafted of solid sterling silver, and 
the policyholder’s name may be en- 
graved on a specially-worded panel 
on the back of the house charm. The 
sterling key ring is of sufficient 
size to hold many keys and has a 
practical safety lock clasp. This 
unique novelty ‘is a copyrighted 
product of the McKenna Company. 


Best’s Life News 
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MANAGEMENT 
INTERVIEW 








oday, more and more life companies of moderate size are 
ing to the IBM 650 for scores of data handling tasks 
anging from policy writing to payroll. 

How are these companies doing? Here, through an inter- 
iew with one company—Interstate Life and Accident Insur- 
ince Company—are some of the answers. Presenting the facts 
n their IBM 650 installation are H. Clay Evans Johnson, 

esident, and Charles H. Bader, Administrative Vice Presi- 
ent. 


r) To start off, could you tell us something about your 
* company? 


We're a moderately sized, combination company 

* issuing monthly debit, ordinary, regular ordinary, 
oup credit, weekly premium life, and health and accident 
plicies. In addition we handle the operation of a subsidiary 
e insurance company. Presently, we have over 1,800 field 
en operating out of 80 District Offices in 10 states. In 
weekly premium department, there are approximately 


500,000 policies in force. 


|.) What problems interested you in the use of the 
* IBM 650? 


Several years ago we realized that if we were going 

* to keep pace with future growth expectations we 

ould have to re-evaluate our IBM punched card system 

d look into electronics. We began, with the assistance of 

¢ local IBM people in 1955, to review what we might do 
our weekly premium procedures with the IBM 650. 


* What did you discover? 


First, we learned that we would be able to consoli- 
* date the many and various jobs being done on con- 
ational punched card equipment. This meant better con- 


IBM 650 CUTS 
300-HOUR JOB TO 3 HOURS 


Typical savings for Interstate Life and 
Accident of Chattanooga, Tennessee— 
first in the industry to purchase 

an IBM 650 


IBM 650 at work: Left to right, H. Clay Evans Johnson, Interstate 
Life Pres. and C. H. Bader, Administrative V. Pres. At the 
console, Dan W. Campbell, Co-Manager of Interstate’s IBM Dept. 


trol and tremendous savings in cost, time and operator 
training. Management reports otherwise impractical to ob- 
tain would be available. These were just a few of our con- 
clusions. After careful consideration of many factors, we 
decided on the IBM 650—on an outright purchase basis. As 
we understand it we were the first in our field to buy this 
system. 


Q. What jobs are you now handling? 


A At present our work ranges from policy writing and 
* agents’ production accounting to statistics and cal- 
culations of commissions and payrolls. It includes actuarial 
records and a variety of statistical reports. For us the IBM 
650 system can best pay off by handling a wide range of 
functions. 


Q. What benefits are you realizing? 


A Benefits are both tangible and intangible. You can 

¢ measure, for instance, the results of time saving in 
policy issue when you learn that a job that once took 300 
man-hours now takes only three. But how do you measure 
the elimination of errors, management controls, reduction 
in crash mailing programs? There’s no yardstick but we know 
that both the tangible and intangible benefits work for us. 


Q. What about the future? 


A As we mentioned earlier, the IBM 650 was bought to 
¢ help us meet our future growth problems. We can 
expand its capacity to meet our needs. What you call the 
“building block” characteristic of this IBM equipment keeps 
us flexible. 
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Why a new Royal turns out more and better work than the time-worn machines you're now using, 


Finger-balanced touch...the 
only standard with touch 
tailored to each finger—closest 
approach to electric touch in all 
standard typing. 


Finger-form keys are double- 
molded to cushion fingers com- 
fortably—shaped to keep fingers 
from slipping off—assuring 
speed and accuracy. 


No-smudge ribbon change 
...She can put in a fresh Twin- 
Pak® in 9 seconds. Her fingers 
never need touch the ribbon. 
No winding—ever. 


How many of these Royal 


@ advancements does your 


secretary enjoy? 


None of them... 





if her typewriter is 


@ more than 5 years old. 


MORAL: Cut costs ... get the boss to trade in old 
slow-poke typewriters on new Royal Standards. 


maaan 
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No-skip space bar slopes to 
fit her thumbs comfortably. It 
positively will not bounce — 
even if she could type as fast a: 
160 words per minute. 


Megas 
Snap-out cylinder takes ¥ sec. 
ond to remove for cleaning or 
changing. No waiting for service 
—though Royal service is re- 
nowned for speed. 


Line Meter tells her how many 
typewritten lines to the end of 
the page so she’|l leave room fo 
your signature. So simple, ye 
you'll find it only on a Royal. 


Lightning carriage return 
whips back at a touch via the 
positive-action line space lever 
No slamming needed—anc it’: 
blessedly quiet. 


ful colar 


Five cheerful colors in pleas 
ant two-tones give a lift to you! 
office, blend with your décor. 
You choose—and you pay not 
a cent extra. 


® 
ROYAL standar Product of Royal McBee Corporation, World’s Largest Manufacturer of Typewriters. 


THERE ARE MORE ROYAL TYPEWRITERS IN OFFICE USE THAN ANY OTHER KIND. 
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GUY FERGASON 


Effective Executive Communications 


OMMUNICATIONS” means many 
Ce to many people, varying 
from polite conversation at a social 
affair, to letter writing, to giving in- 
structions, to keeping the employees 
informed, to making speeches, to 
stating company policy, and also to 
selling. If, for our present purposes, 
we accept “communications” as 
meaning the “impartation of infor- 
mation regardless of the content,” we 
run into the real problems of com- 
munications—(1) the need for com- 
munications, (2) the clarity of 
communications, and (3) the atten- 
tion of the persons to whom the 
communication is addressed. 


Executive Communication 


The manager of a midwestern of- 
fice became so tied-up in his own 
problems that he failed to greet his 
associates in the morning. He lived, 
breathed and ate his business—he 
soon became so wrapped up in his 
planning that salutations were a 
waste of time and were unessential 
to business. He found that he had a 
“sick” office because the response of 
his employees and their interest di- 
minished—they thought that he was 
highhatting them, putting them in a 


_ menial status unworthy of recogni- 


tion. Those who could, found other 
Those ,who  couldn’t, 
Stayed on, but in a low state of 
morale. Here we see an example of 
communications in its most elemen- 
tary phase, that of a courteous and 
sincere greeting to friends and asso- 
ciates, 

The chief communication centers 
in a business are found in its man- 
agement. The rate of rumor and 
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gossip in an office can be measured 
in inverse geometric relationship to 
the degree of communications pro- 
vided by the management. It is man- 
agement’s job to set the stage and 
build the atmosphere in which the 
employees, be they one or one thou- 
sand, can enthusiastically share their 
experience, judgment, effort and 
skill in promoting the progress of 
the enterprise. 


Self-preservation 


Some of my short-sighted ac- 
quaintances feel that the real basic 
motivation for job success is self- 
preservation—.e., if you do not per- 
form, you are fired. If self-interest 
and self-preservation were the only 
motivations to job success, then 
safety programs and safe driving 
campaigns would be spectacular in 
their accomplishment. The fact is 
that “safety” must be continuously 
sold and safe-driving hints fall on 
deaf ears notwithstanding that they 
are beamed at the most precious 
thing there is—life itself, and its 
preservation. 


Must Be Persuaded 


In  selling—ideas, products or 
services—the buyer must be per- 
suaded by communications which to 
him make sense, and they must have 
meaning. Statistics do not sell—they 
may explain and analyze, but they 
do not persuade. The biggest job 
management has is to sell itself. We 
do not want to make a soap-box 
oration out of this article, but we are 
compelled to comment that the very 
existence of industry as a free enter- 


prise may very well depend on the 
willingness of management to com- 
municate with the employees, the 
public, the politicians, and in some 
industries, with labor. 

The need for communication 
within the company is ever present. 
You, as management, know fairly 
well what your objectives are, and 
where your plans will lead. The em- 
ployees know only what you tell 
them. For in the absence of infor- 
mation, there will be rumor based 
on speculation. The treasurer of a 
fairly well known company resigned 
and went with another company, a 
competitor. The president of the 
company where the treasurer had 
worked expressed his regrets (to a 
friend) in losing the employee—he 
said, “That man was one of our out- 
standing executives. He probably 
doesn’t realize that within five or six 
years, he could have been president 
of this company.” 


Give Credit to Employees 


His friend replied, ““When was the 
last time you told him what a good 
job he was doing?” Giving credit 
to an employee for a job well done 
never spoiled an employee—it acts 
as a spur to better performance for 
who among us can exist and grow 
on our own satisfaction. Recogni- 
tion—personal, financial and social 
—triggers the ego and starts the 
drive to bigger accomplishment. If 
credit and recognition spoil an em- 
ployee, it was because he was already 
spoiled so that praise was the cata- 
lyst that hastened the destruction. 
It is said, praise the performance 


(Continued on the next page) 





Communications—Continued 


and not the person if you want to 
incite action. Communication is the 
greatest tool that management pos- 
sesses. 

In the Royal Bank of Canada 
Monthly Letter of about a year or 
so ago, their subject was “Writing 
Clearly.” All that was said about 
the clarity of writing is appropriately 
applicable to clarity of communica- 
tions. We will convert some of their 
excellent points to the broader 


phases of the problem of having your 
statements understood. 

The first suggestion is to think of 
the person to whom you are address- 
ing your comments. Speak in the 
language of the listener. Talk to 
him, not down to him. For example, 
in giving instructions, explain your 
objectives; explain the reasons for 
your requests. An order, without 
explanation becomes a command, 
and degrades the listener to the 
status of servant. An order, with the 
explanation of the need and the rea- 





VANCOUVER’S 


BURRARD BUILDING 


PASSES THE 


GIANT JANITOR’S 


WHITE GLOVE 


It takes a Giant Janitor to keep America’s most important buildings 
White Glove Clean. American Building Maintenance Company’s Giant 
Janitor service is the world’s largest cleaning force. 

ABM’s Calculated Cleanliness results from exhaustive material testing, 
outstanding skill and experience, and most of all, a giant staff of well- 
qualified people under critical supervision. For over 40 years, ABM has 
serviced structures of all sizes, at reasonable cost. No job is too big, no 
job too small. It is our pleasure to serve firms like Macauley, Nicolls, 
Maitland & Co. Ltd., managers of Vancouver’s outstanding Burrard 
Building . . . and thousands of others in the United States and Canada, 
all of whom benefit from this experience. We should be happy to put 
our tremendous store of information at your disposal, without obligation. 


AMERICAN BUILDING MAINTENANCE Co. 


World’s Largest Janitorial Contractors * Throughout the United States and Canada 


Serving more than 40 cities « Address inquiries to 335 Fell Street, 
San Francisco 2, California or consult your telephone directory 


sons becomes an invitation which is 
more productive of results. We are 
all capable of reading into an in- 
vitation the implied and anticipated 
need for compliance. 

Speaking or writing, both being 
forms of communication, are not for 
the purpose of impressing others, 
but to express thoughts. Fuzzy 
speaking reflects fuzzy thinking and 
shows the lack of mental organiza- 
tion. One must first clearly under- 
stand one’s subject before a clear 
expression of intent or explanation 
can be given. We often refer to the 
stupidity of the listener when our 
ideas fall short of being put across. 
An intelligent and very capable 
teacher in one of Chicago’s colleges 
carried the impression that the name 
of a highly advertised soft drink was 
“Dazzle Fashion”—actually the ra- 
dio announcer was saying “Dad’s 
Old Fashion,” but was slurring his 
pronunciation in the typical Ameri- 
can fashion. Thoughts cannot be put 
across if our pronunciation is faulty 
because we may give the wrong im- 
pression. 

My favorite example of poor com- 
munications is that in which the 
communicator was mixing his im- 
pressions of politeness with his at- 
tempts at clarity—this executive 
asked his secretary to “finish a re- 
port as soon as you can” and then 
chewed her out because it was not 
completed by 4:00 p.m. that same 
day. “As soon as you can” means 
as you conveniently find time in re- 
spect to other duties—if you want 
something at a specific time, so state 
it in simple terms. If the time factor 
is so short that the employee will be 
inconvenienced, then courtesy de- 
mands an explanation of why it is 
needed so that the employee can 
intelligently apply himself with the 
full knowledge of the problem. Ii 
he knows “why,” his efforts are con- 
tributing to the accomplishment oi 
an objective—if he works blindly 
he is only carrying out orders. 

Conciseness without omitting es- 
sential data, simplicity without be- 
coming plain or trite are the key to 
good oral or written communica- 
tions. 

Communications are and must be 
bilateral or else become a one-wa\ 
street. Too often, executives in their 
efforts to obtain a cooperative team, 

(Continued on page 56) 
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a team which will support and fur- 
ther the efforts of management, con- 
fuse cooperation with agreement. 
When subordinates are given the 
opportunity to express their views 
and ideas, management will benefit 
by the pooling of opinion. What 
management feats is the “foot-drag- 
ger”—the person who disagrees and 
then acts churlish if his opinions are 
overruled by management. The dif- 
ference between the “yes man” and 
the “yes, but, man” is that the former 
will always agree regardless of the 
situation, losing his identity and self- 
respect in his only attribute, namely 
that of apple-polishing. The “yes, 
but, man” will express his opinion, 
honestly, sincerely and often dinlo- 
matically and then will enthusiasti- 
cally support management once the 
decision is made, even though it may 
be contrary to his opinion. We 
would not keep a negative minded 
assistant for five minutes because he 
will spend most of his efforts prov- 
ing why something will not work as 
compared to the one who will ener- 
getically try to make a policy effec- 
tive, regardless of his opinion, pro- 
vided he had the opportunity to 
express the opinion. 


Getting the Attention 


Most people are not listeners. 
They hear, but they do not compre- 
hend. A story, an article, or an ad- 
vertisement which does not “get the 
attention” is lost. Most capable com- 
municators speak of “our” problems, 
“our” policies, etc., emphasizing the 
“our” aspect in which the other per- 
son becomes a party to the program. 
When we speak or write in the first 
person (I, or mine) we shut the door 
to participation. In appraising the 
attitudes of employees, we make it 
a practice to listen to the expres- 
sions of the employees. If the em- 
ployees speak in the plural sense, 
“we,” morale is usually good. They 
chink of themselves as being par- 
ticipants in the enterprise so that 
communications coming from man- 
agement or going to management 
deal with the personal aspects of 
individuals. If the employees speak 
of management as “they,” or refer 
to the company as “their company,” 

(Continued on next page) 
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we can just about conclude that 
there is very little participation by 
the employees, and that communica- 
tions are more directive than in- 
spirational or informational. 

Management has no more impor- 
tant tool than communications. Sev- 
eral companies use a periodic report 
to the employees in which current 
information is disclosed, plans are 
discussed, and every effort is made 
to keep the employees informed. 

A friend of ours told us about an 
experiment conducted by a college 
professor who suspected that his lec- 
tures were not getting through to 
the students. In his periodic “an- 
nouncements” he included this state- 
ment—‘‘As you know, we are having 
an examination today. The answers 
to the first and second questions will 
be found on page “blank” of your 
textbook. You may refer to your 
texts in copying the answers.” 
Seventy-five percent of the class 
failed in correctly answering these 
two questions, which were admit- 
tedly difficult questions, because they 
did not “hear” the professor’s an- 
nouncement. Just to close this ex- 
ample, this professor changed his 
entire style of lecturing so that he 
would get the students’ attention 
and would break away from being 
“taken for granted.” 

We fall into the trap of taking our 
employees for granted, and the first 
evidence of this is the lack of com- 
munications in which we no longer 
think it necessary to talk it over with 
our associates. 

We could write pages about how 
to communicate and what to commu- 
nicate, and in which areas communi- 
cation should be directed. We, how- 
ever, emphasize the human relations 
aspect of communication. One of the 
important aspects of psychoanalysis 
is the exposure of attitudes and 
thoughts, bringing them out in the 
open for analysis and discussion. 
Communication is one of the natural 
outgrowths of human contact. Dale 
Carnegie emphasized the ability to 
listen intelligently and profitably in 
his well known book, “How to Win 
Friends and Influence People.” 

Here is a check-list on commu- 
nications— 


1. Areas of communication 
A. To employees (from manage- 
ment )—by 








. Letters and reports 
. Manuals 
. Meetings 
. Personal interviews 
Bulletin boards 

. Training sessions 


nO anrp 


B. To management 
ployees )—by 

a. Letters and reports 
b. Meetings and conferences 

c. Suggestion plans 

d. Organized groups (unions, etc. ) 


(from em- 


C. To the public—by 

a. Participation in civic, social and 
industrial affairs 

b. Participation in politics (local, 
state and national levels). 

c. Participation in educational activ- 
ities. 

2. Subjects covered 

a. Business planning and operations 
b. Work simplification and methods 
improvement 

c. Policies 

d. Results of business activities 

e. Legislative matters of importance 
to business. 

f. Selling the industry to students in 
order to attract recruits 

g. Citizenship responsibilities. 


HANDWRITING REVEALS 
DISEASE 


INTEREST IN HANDWRITING as an 
index of personality traits has ex- 
isted for hundreds of years. More 
recently, psychologists have given it 
a higher validity than the Rorschach 
and other projective tests. A twelve- 
year study involving more than ten 
thousand handwriting samples indi- 
cates a high percentage of accuracy 
in both positive and negative diag- 
noses pertaining to malignancy in 
the body, regardless of type or site. 
including leukemia, lymphomata, and 
Hodgkin’s disease. In about one half 
of “false-positives” found, malig- 
nancy was diagnosed on an average 
of two to five years later. That « 
linkage is coming about between 
graphology and modern medical 
diagnosis of a variety of conditions 


is the definite view of some experts. 


—Home Office Underwriter 
—-American United Life Ins. Co. 
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Insurance Company Taxation 


JOHN A. LLOYD * 
President, Union Central Life Ins. Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


HERE IS STRONG FEELING on 

Capitol Hill that life insurance 
companies are under-taxed and it is 
due as much to the suspicion that 
many very profitable stock company 
operations have not been paying 
their just share of taxes, as it is that 
some of the giant mutual pools have 
been escaping their full tax responsi- 
bilities. At the next public hearing, 
our witnesses will meet head-on the 
information widely disseminated by 
brokers and promoters of new stock 
companies of the fantastic increase 
in stock values which has been at- 
tributed so glibly to “a favorable tax 
structure.” After we have finished 
arguing that the total income ap- 
proach will give disciminatory tax 
preference to certain large mutuals, 
this question remains to be 
answered: Are stock companies be- 
ing taxed adequately in relation to 
profits? This is cold reality in Con- 
gressional thinking and we must face 
it. I believe an investment income 
bill properly drawn will meet the 
requirements of the situation. Total 
income proposals are wrong in prin- 
ciple and cannot work in practice, 
They are even misnamed ; they are 
not total income proposals ; they tax 
total receipts and therefore really 
should be called total receipts taxes. 


4 


Investment Income Theory 


For more than thirty years the 
life insurance industry has held 
firmly to the investment income 
theory of taxation and I can see 
nothing but danger ahead if it is 
abandoned. Never forget the gospel : 
participating premiums are not in- 
come; they are contributions of 
capital by members of a joint en- 
terprise. I cannot support legis- 


* Mr. Lloyd is president of the Joint Commit- 
tee on Federal Income Taxation. 


For January, 1959 


lation which imposes an income 
tax on capital and that is exactly 
what these total income bills do. 
That way lies certain disaster. 
Months of study and research and 
labor have but demonstrated more 
clearly that investment income is the 
correct basis for taxation. 

There has been contention that 
the total income method has not had 
sufficient study by the Tax Com- 
mittee. Nothing could be further 
from the truth. It has been studied 
off and on for thirty years. The Tax 
Committee is no _ collection of 
novices. One member has eleven 
years of service; another ten; two 
have served eight terms each; two, 
six ; two, five; one, four ; four, three; 
and of the seventeen members, only 
three are first termers. And during 
these long years, total income meth- 
ods have been studied time and time 
again. Each time, the result has 
been the same: total income has 
been abandoned because of funda- 
mental weaknesses. 

If, when it was first broached 
again last winter, total income had 
been cast into the committee’s waste- 
basket, such action would have been 
justified on the basis of ample pre- 
vious study. But this timesaving 
device was not adopted. The com- 


An income tax on capital 


mittee spent days and nights dis- 
cussing and analysing it. Time and 
time again we came back to Wash- 
ington to discuss it. On one occasion 
we had a special meeting with the 
representatives of the Temporary 
Mutual Tax Committee. Two sub- 
committees were appointed to study 
it. Staff members made analysis 
after analysis of various total income 
proposals. 

The Tax Committee has not short- 
changed the total income method in 
time spent in study or in any other 
aspect of proper consideration. The 
contention that it has done so is an 
unwarranted criticism of the .na- 
jority of the Committee, a criticism 
which, itself, is feeding the fires of 
suspicion and disunity. The Com- 
mittee, after months of full con- 
sideration, made its decision and it 
should be commended, not criticized, 
for doing its duty. 


Mills Bill 


In this connection be it remem- 
bered that the Ways and Means 
Subcommittee on Life Insurance 
Taxation of a few years ago, upon 
which Congressmen Mills and 
Curtis and a number of other dis- 
tinguished legislators served, did a 
most extensive job of investigating 
all phases of taxation including total 
income and out of these studies came 
the Mills Bill, written by Mr. Mills 
of Arkansas, who is, himself one of 
the real authorities in this country 
on the problem. A man of clear and 
independent thought, he again is 
serving as Chairman of the Commit- 
tee studying life insurance taxation 
and while I know he cannot be 
swayed or influenced by emotional 
appeals or pressure, I also know that 
his judgment will be just and as the 
author of the most practicable and 
intelligently conceived life insurance 
tax legislation which has yet been 

(Continued on the next page) 
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enacted, I have every confidence that 
he will lead his committee to a com- 
pletely exhaustive study of every 
facet of the problem and will produce 
a result which in his judgment is 
correct, equitable and workable. 

Then there is that other illegiti- 
mate twin child of mother gossip, 
the fallacy that the Government will 
settle for less in taxes from the life 
insurance business than it has been 
getting ; that the Treasury and Con- 
gress are interested in establishing 
a philosophy of permanent total in- 
come taxation and are not concerned 
with sordid dollars. There are peo- 
ple in the industry gullible and naive 
enough to believe that. The truth is 
the Government believes that the life 
insurance business is not paying 
enough in taxes; and our industry’s 
tax bill is going up and going up 
drastically. 

The important thing is to see 
that when the new tax bill is written, 
every company pays according to its 
proper income, that no company pays 
less than it should and no company 
pays more than it should. 


Must Accept 


There is another fallacy being 
bandied about, and that is the one 
which says that the Treasury de- 
mands total income, therefore we 
have to accept total income. Don’t 


believe that one, either. Even if, 
when all the chips are down, the 
Treasury says it. wants total income, 
that doesn’t mean that Congress 
will say the same thing. The Trea- 
sury has demanded it before the 
Congress has said no. This time 
what the Treasury says is that it is 
for total income until we prove it 
won't work. 

Laws are written by Congress, 
not the executive branch, and I do 
not believe Congress will pass a tax 
law which grants discriminatory tax 
relief to a small segment of our in- 
dustry which happens to include the 
biggest taxpayers. 

One of the grave dangers of sub- 
scribing to the total income fallacy 
is that once its unsound principles 
are embraced, the cause of right 
thinking and proper taxation is lost. 
Then, total income will be seen as 
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the Frankenstein monster it really 
is; but it will be too late. 

What about those two total in- 
come bills—the one introduced “by 
request” by Representative McCor- 
mack of Massachusetts and the one 
studied by the Joint Tax Commit- 
tee? 

It is not easy to develop company 
by company figures under HR 


13707. The figures for the twelve 
large mutual and six stock com- 
panies used here have not been cal- 
culated by the companies themselves. 
They are, of necessity, approximi- 
tions taken from figures available in 
the 1957 annual statements of these 
companies—actual figures may vary 
some, but I do not believe that they 
vary significantly. 





1957 Tax 
under 

Mills Law 
$17,078,000 
10,056,000 
44,743,000 
24,840,000 
40,466,000 
13,882,000 
7,342,000 
5,840,000 
5,190,000 
3,537,000 
4,495,000 
4,699,000 


Mutual A 
Mutual B 
Mutual C 
Mutual D 
Mutual E 
Mutual F 
Mutual G 
Mutual H 
Mutual I 

Mutual J 

Mutual K 
Mutual L 


1957 Tax 
under 
1942 Law 
$25,215,000 
15,000,000 
64,930,000 
35,958,000 


1957 Tax 
under 

HR 13707 
$ 3,775,000 
8,121,000 
44,504,000 
15,545,000 
24,425,000 
16,971,000 
6,571,000 
940,000 
4,536,000 
2,831,000 
3,560,000 
3,472,000 


1957 Tax 
under floor 
in HR 13707 
$13,880,000 

8,341,000 
34,359,000 


3,275,000 





Total tax of 
these Cos. 
Total pd. by 
all Cos. 
1942 law 
would have raised 


$182,168,000 


290,000,000 


$267 ,198,000 





$155,848,000 $129,404,000 


420,000,000 





Under the Mills Law on 1957 
business, these twelve large mutuals 
paid $182,168,000 of the total of 
$290,000,000 in taxes paid by all 
life insurance companies. Under the 
1942 Law, they would have paid 
$267 ,198,000 of the total of $420,- 
000,000 which the 1942 Law would 
have collected from all companies. 

Under HR 13707, they would pay 
only $155,848,000 and under the 
floor provisions of HR 13707 they 


would pay only $129,404,000. In 
1957, these twelve mutuals paid 
62.8% of all the taxes paid by life 
insurance companies under the Mills 
Law. If HR 13707 were enacted, 
these twelve mutuals would have 
their taxes reduced to 42.26% of the 
aggregate, an aggregate reduction of 
$26,320,000. 

Here are the totals for the six 
stock companies : 





1957 Tax 
Under 
Mills Law 

$ 3,714,000 
10,528,000 
1,740,000 
94,000 
207 ,000 
1,173,000 


Stock Co. A 
Stock Co. B 
Stock Co. C 
Stock Co. D 
Stock Co. E 
Stock Co. F 


1957 Tax 
Under 
1942 Law 
$ 5,333,000 
13,761,000 

2,613,000 
159,000 
319,000 

1,695,000 


1957 Tax 
Under 

HR 13707 
$ 9,929,000 
7,748,000 
5,086,000 
158,000 
504,000 
1,411,000 





Totals $19,448,000 


$26,669,000 $31,423,000 


— 





Under the Mills Law on 1957 
business, these six stock companies 
paid $19,448,000 of the total of 
$290,000,000 in taxes paid by all life 


insurance companies. Under he 
1942 Law they would have paid 
$26,669,000 of the total of $42), 
000,000 which the 1942 Law would 
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have collected from all companies. 
Under HR 13707, they would pay 
$31,423,000. 

From these figures it can be seen 
‘hat the twelve mutuals would have 
paid substantially less under HR 

3707 than under the Mills Law, but 
ihe six stock companies would have 
paid $11,975,000 more under the 
proposed total income bill than un- 
cer the Mills Bill and $4,754,000 
more than under the 1942 Act. And 
tiat same stiff and disciminatory 
medicine applies to the small stocks 
as well as to the big ones. And these 
figures, bear in mind, do not repre- 
sent the reductions which could be 
maneuvered legitimately under all of 
the avenues of maneuverability 
available under the total income 
method. 

For example, the item of dividends 
to policyholders. How can it affect 
taxes? To return to the figures, the 
company labeled Mutual F would 
have paid more under HR 13707 
than it paid under the Mills Bill. 
That company’s dividends in 1957 
were 66.7% of its net gain. The 
others paid out a higher percentage, 
from 73.6% to 89.8%. All Mutual 
F has to do to cut its taxes is to 
increase its dividends. This would 
produce an unconscionable and in- 
tolerable situation which can not 
only deprive the government of 
taxes, but can upset completely, un- 
fairly, and with dire results the 
competitive situation in the entire 
life insurance industry. 


Meeting Competition 


Our competition—and by our, I 
mean the mutual companies—is not 
primarily with the stock companies, 
but with the other mutual com- 
panies. Our problem is meeting 
their estimated dividend scales, To 
the extent that these are determined 
by mortality costs and expenses of 
operation, we ask no quarter. How- 
ever, a tax discrimination in the area 
of what we have always said was the 
true income of a mutual company, to 
wit, the profits earned and dis- 
tributed from the investment of 
policyholders’ funds, is a horse of 
an entirely different color. This is 
particularly true when the distribu- 
ticn of such investment profits, 
which are taxed on a discriminatory 
basis, accounts for more than two- 
thirds of the dividends paid by most 
ot our big mutual competitors. 








WALKER, PRESIDENT 
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If mutual companies can deduct 
the dividends paid to their policy- 
holders—(and total income provides 
for this)—they can use government 
tax dollars to sweeten the dividend. 
Every dividend dollar will represent 
fifty-two cents of money which 
otherwise would have been paid in 
taxes to the Federal government. 
Forty-eight cents will be money not 
payable as taxes. 

The Treasury has pointed to line 
33, page 4 of the annual statement 
(the item showing the net gain from 
operations after dividends to policy- 
holders) and called it the starting 
point for measuring the net earnings 
of a life insurance company. Now 
this line of the annual statement is 


arrived at in a mutual company by 
deducting dividends. It is perfectly 
obvious, therefore, that a life insur- 
ance company can reduce its taxes by 
increasing the item of dividends to 
policyholders. A life insurance com- 
pany with a 9% or 10% surplus 
over reserve interest requirements 
of 24%4% or less could, under such 
legislation, run its dividends up to 
a point where its taxes would be 
de minimus. What does this mean 


competitively to the companies writ- 
ing participating life insurance which 
face daily the ‘necessity of building 
surplus and of meeting reserve in- 
terest requirements which are higher 
than 2'%4%? Such a company can- 
(Continued on page 88) 


Reaping the Rewards—from page |8 


write my old clients. 52% on old 
clients and only eight and one-half 
years in the business—how sweet 
it is! 


New Lives 


I have a little over 1,400 clients 
and this makes the outlook for new 
business most promising; but I re- 
alize some will never grow, as some 
seed doesn’t, and for this reason I 
feel it very important and necessary 
to write one hundred entirely new 
lives each year, these being entirely 
unrelated to old clients or leads. 

Writing over two hundred lives a 
year and never using the phone ex- 
cept on former clients might lead 


one to believe that I do a lot of 
unnecessary leg work, have little 
time for fun; but let me illustrate, 

In my daily routine I’ve mentioned 
that I spend about three hours every 
day picking what three people I am 
going to see. Now, what happens 
when I meet them and what do I 
say? Remember, I have no appoint- 
ment but I know where he works, 
about what he earns, his approximate 
age, when he usually gets home, and 
possibly a lot of other information. 
How do I plant the seed, nurture 
and cultivate him into being an im- 
mediate client with the hope that he 
will also have great future growth 
in that I may increase his program 
many times? 

Picture now that I am going to 
220 Meadow Lane to see Joe Little, 





No. 1 in an enlightening series of 
personalities. 


Miserable Mumbler This agonized gent mutters con- 


stantly about the lack of a complete line of competitive 
plans. He should check with ANIJCO for the solution. 
(And at competitive commission rates). 
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Family Policy. 
$10,000 minimum special 
$25,000 minimum special. 
Life with Family Income 
to age 65. 
Income Conversion Rider. 
Annuities. 
All forms of A & H. 
Complete line of ~ 
mortgage protection. 
Pre-Authorized Check plan. 
Gtd. Issue on Pension and 
Profit-Sharing plans. 
Family Income Term Policy. 











Openings everywhere in territory for REPRESENTATIVES, BROKERS, SPECIAL BROKERS. In- 
quiries about these or other openings for those with special qualifications and experience 
will receive poet attention and answer. For information address: COORDINATOR OF SALES 
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INSURANCE CO 
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2,700,000 


U. S. Armed Forces Members and Their Families Are 


PERFECT PROSPECTS 


. - You'll agree, when you read THE PERFECT PROSPECT, a 
special report on the insurance potential of the military market. 
Compiled by John J. Ryan, noted market consultant, THE PERFECT 
PROSPECT is packed with useful information about U. S. Armed 
Forces members and their families—perfect prospects for life insur- 


ance. 


WRITE: 


Get your free copy of THE PERFECT PROSPECT today! 


Barton F. Walker, Lt. Col., 
ARMY TIMES PUBLISHING CO., DEPT. B-1 


USAR (Ret.) 


2020 M Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 





age twenty-four. I go to the door 
and knock. If a young genetleman, 
about twenty-four, comes to the doo 
I say: 

“Hello, Joe Little? My name is 
Johnny Utz. Life insurance is my 
business but I’m interested in living 
values. You probably don’t know 
me, Joe, but we have some mutual 
friends and I have something I want 
to show you. 

“Joe, you probably have all the 
life insurance that you need—he usu- 
ally at least thinks he has—but it’s 
living and savings that I want to 
discuss mostly. Joe, I don’t believe 
anyone is going to come to me when 
I’m forty-four or forty-five and say, 
‘Johnny, you have worked well and 
have done a good job. Here is $5,000 
to put Connie through school,’ or 
‘here is $2,000 for some’ business 
opportunity.’ Joe, that just doesn’t 
happen and in this day and age it is 
quite hard to save. 

“Let me give you an example of 
what I’m driving at; let’s keep it 
small for easy figuring. Suppose you 
save $10 a month. If you live—and 
if you’re not figuring on living you're 
a bad risk—and continue saving un- 
til you are 45, your saving has been 
$10 per month for 12 months, or 
$120, for 20 years, and everyone 
likes to have his insurance paid up 
in 20 years. Let’s see, $120 for 20 
years—that’s $2,400. Joe, in the 
meantime you have had insurance; 
this was certainly worth something. 
But you come to me and say, ‘Johnny, 
how much of that cash can I have 
back?’ Joe, you get every dime 
back. It is kind of like a 20-year 
endowment option of $2,400. If you 
don’t need the cash but instead just 
leave it with the company as paid-up 
insurance, this would be like a 20- 
pay option of $5,000. But in the 
meantime, until you decide whether 
you might need the cash (20-year 
endowment option) or leave it as 
paid-up insurance (20-pay life op- 
tion), you are insured for $10,000.” 


Closing 


After going over it with him, and 
also his wife if he is married, and 
making sure he understands it on 
the live, die, or quit basis, I also say: 

“Joe, there is one other thing | 
want to make real clear. If you were 
to try with five other companies of 
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talk with five other agents, every 
one would have a plan just as good 
as mine. I have nothing magical but 
my only asset to you will be in taking 
care of it.” : 

And now for the all-important 
close. About 20% of the time some- 
how I can tell that it’s just a matter 
of getting the money and the app, 
but the other 80% of the time I say 
this: 


51% Interested 


“Joe, I find that after I go over 
this savings with a person, he is 
either 51% interested or 51% dis- 
interested. If he is 51% interested 
I want him to think about it for 
ten days or even two weeks. If he 
is 51% interested I get the infor- 
mation I need and then in about 
two weeks I take the policy over 
and make sure he understands it 
—or in your case, Joe, that you 
understand it. If you like it, fine! 
And you start your savings immedi- 
ately. If your 51% interest has 
changed to 51% disinterest you 
won't be a very good advertiser for 
Johnny Utz if I do anything other 
than just send the policy back; and, 
Joe, good advertisers are my best 
centers of influence. Joe, you do like 
the idea of savings and you are at 
least 51% interested, are you not?” 

Results of this close: Policy writ- 
ten on first interview 80% of the 
time, and out of over 1,000 policies 
in four years only 41 were not 
placed. Also, my persistency is good 
for I have received the National 
Quality Award every year I’ve been 
in the business except one. 


Only the Beginning 


After delivering the policy I try 
to show my client that this is only 
the beginning and that it is very 
important to keep his program up 
to date. I then keep in touch with 
my client by sending him birthday 
cards and sometimes contacting him 
on age change. 

For something to grow takes time, 
and to grow too fast does not pro- 
duce strength that will endure. The 
farmer plants in the spring—invests 
his time in preparing the soil and 
his money in fertilizer, seed, and 
equipment. He harrows and discs 
the soil and cultivates it often, - but 
doesn’t realize his harvest until fall. 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Reaping the Rewards—Continued 


It was my fifth year in the busi- 
ness before I hit the Million Dollar 
Round Table and many times I 
nearly left the business those first 
two years. What made me change? 
It was after looking at and evaluat- 
ing other men in other professions 
such as the minister, the doctor, the 
attorney, and the teacher, and seeing 
the price they paid to get and stay 
in their positions. Then I took in- 
ventory of what I was doing and 
was real disappointed. I wasn’t being 
fair to my job. 

I liked things about the business 
but I was never challenged with the 
desire to really grow. I would work 
for a while until I sold a policy and 
then I would coast as far as possible. 
Then I realized that it takes much 
more effort doing less work but 
worrying about finances and trying 
to manage to make ends meet than 
to use that effort in organized work 
and make the extra compensation 
that takes care of those minor prob- 
lems. 

Doing a day’s work every day is 
one of the hardest things in this 
business. This I try to do, but I 
work three nights a week, so the 
evenings I work I take the mornings 
off to golf or go boating or just 
stay around the house. Let’s be fair 
to our work but let’s not overdo it. 
It is as bad to work too hard as it 
is not to work enough. 

What other business is there 
which has such opportunity, the 
sharing of ideas with men from all 
companies, and, in short, a business 
where all work together for the good 
of the great causes of life insurance? 


HEARINGS ON NEW 
TAX BILL 


A HOUSE WAYS AND MEANS sub- 
committee held four days of public 
hearings in Washington to develop 
data for the establishment of a new 
permanent Federal income tax 
formula for the life insurance in- 
dustry. The last permanent tax law 
pertaining to life companies was 
adopted in 1942 and since 1950 the 
industry has been taxed under stop- 
gap laws or temporary legislation 
which, for the years 1955-1957, 
provided for an effective rate of 
7.8% of net investment income 
(52% of excess above a credit of 
85% for reserve requirements). If 
new legislation is not adopted for 
1958 operations, the companies will 
be taxed under the old 1942 law 
which it is estimated would raise 
the industry’s tax liability from 
$290,000,000 in 1957 to about $500,- 
000,000. 

The Treasury Department has 
been advocating a tax based on the 
total net income of the companies 
and has also suggested a com- 
promise formula. Spokesmen for a 
number of mutual companies ex- 
pressed approval of the Treasury’s 
compromise formula. 

Representatives of three major 
life insurance associations, Ameri- 
can Life Convention, Life Insurers 
Conference and National Associa- 
tion of Life Companies, as well as a 
number of individual stock and 
mutual companies, favored retention 
of the investment income approach, 
upon - which the companies have 
been taxed since 1921, with some 
modification. 


obituaries 


Fliteraft: Stanley Flitcraft, former presi- 
dent of Flitcraft, Inc. and grandson of 
the founder of the company, A. J. Flitcraft, 
died November 6 at the age of 51. Mr. 
Flitcraft entered the family firm in 1926, 
and then left to gain experience in the 
agency department of a life insurance 
company. In January 1930 he became 
assistant business manager of the Flitcraft 
organization and in December of that 
year was advanced to the position of busi- 
ness manager. In 1938 when the firm was 
incorporated, Stanley Flitcraft became its 
president. He was considered personally 
responsible for the firm’s success until) 
in 1948 it became a subsidiary of the 
Alfred M. Best Co. 


Cameron: Alexander Mills Cameron, CPA, 
vice president and controller of Great 
Southern Life Insurance Company, Hous- 
ton, died November 9. Mr. Cameron 
joined the Great Southern in 1932 as audi 
tor. In 1944 he was appointed a director 
of the company and two years later was 
promoted to the position of assistant vice 
president. In 1948 he was made vice presi- 
dent and controller, the position he held 
at his death. In that capacity he was 
responsible for all accounting and statisti- 
cal procedures within the company. He 
handled all tax matters and supervised the 
preparation of the company’s annual state 
ments. 


Mr. Cameron was a member of the 
Texas Life Convention and the Controllers 
Institute (Houston Control) and had held 
office in each organization. He was also 
a member of the Texas Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants, the Insurance 
Accounting and Statistical Association and 
the American Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. 


Jacobsen: Owen P. Jacobsen, a leading 
associate of the George B. Byrnes agency 
in New York City of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, died 
December 2. Mr. Jacobsen joined the New 
England Life in 1932. He was a life and 
qualifying member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table, having qualified every year 
since 1949, and belonged to the New 
England Life Hall of Fame and to the 
company’s Leaders Association. 
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TRENDS THAT AFFECT CLAIMS 


CECIL J. NORTH 
Executive Vice President 
Metropolitan Life 


VERY SALE made by an agent rep- 
| sot a potential claim. The 
end product of a sale is a potential 
claim or the payment of a claim. 
However, as I see it, if the claim 
department is to be a participant in 
the making of company policy, it 
must have an understanding that is 
broader than the understanding of 
claims alone. No matter how vitally 
important claims may be, we cannot 
think in terms of claims alone; we 
must be aware of and take into ac- 
count all of the influences and trends 
by which our decisions and our 
operations are affected. 


Four Groups 


What are some of these trends? 
There are many ways of classifying 
these trends, but, as I see it, they fall 
into four principal groupings : 

1. There is the trend towards more 
intensive competition, evidenced by 
the vast growth in number of com- 
panies, number of policyholders, 
amounts of insurance in force, new 
types of insurance, and improved 
services to policyholders. 

2. There is the trend in our market 
towards a better-educated, more in- 
formed public that is possessed of 
greatly increased purchasing power. 
3. These trends, in turn, have im- 
posed a requirement for more and 
better training of personnel—both in 
the field force and in the home 
office, including the claim depart- 
ment. 

4. Finally, these new trends make it 
imperative that there be planning 
and development facilities in the 
home office adequate to anticipate 
and cope with the new conditions. 

Many of these trends are bound 
© have an impact or bearing on 
lain service, so let us look at some 
ot them more closely. 


for January, 1959 


First, the trend that is manifesting 
itself in intensified competition. 
Everyone is aware of the dynamic 
expansion that has taken place within 
the industry in the past two decades 
—the great increase in number of 
companies. Twenty years ago—in 
1938—there was, in the United 
States, a total of just 365 legal re- 
serve life insurance companies. Ac- 
cording to the latest count, there 
are now 1,314 legal reserve life in- 
surance companies. This is testi- 
mony, not only to the vitality of our 
services, but to the vitality of our 
economy. Expansion has exceeded 
the expectations of even the most 
optimistic of prophets; no one fore- 
saw this growth. 

The opportunities for those in 
claims administration work are 
surely no less great than are the op- 
portunities for the industry as a 
whole. The opportunities of the 
past have been no more than a pre- 
lude to the opportunities of the 
future. 

This brings me to the second item 
I have listed—namely the trends in 
our market. A great many develop- 
ments are taking place that will af- 


The end product of a sale 


fect our markets in the future. These 
economic changes are familiar. A 
particularly pertinent factor is that 
the increased income of the people 
has made our market increasingly a 
market for ordinary, and less and 
less a market for industrial insur- 
ance. Another trend, partly owing 
to economic causes, is the trend 
toward increased education among 
our policyholders and prospective 
policyholders. We have had in the 
past few years—almost within the 
decade—what amounts to a revolu- 
tion in education. Enrollments in 
our high schools and colleges have 
been unprecedented. 


The Colleges 


Taking expansion in college en- 
rollments alone, we are told that 
while we have about fifteen million 
persons of college age in the country 
today—that is, in the age brackets 
of eighteen to twenty-four years— 
a total of three and a half million 
of these young people are in col- 
lege. But looking to the future, 
we are told that by 1975 we will 
have perhaps twenty-seven million 
persons of college age of whom eight 
million or more are expected to be 
in college. Think of it—among those 
of eligible ages, almost one in every 
three. What that tells me, of course, 
is that our market is becoming more 
and more a well-informed market, 
better able to appreciate the services 
we offer—and, if past experience is 
any criterion, better able to buy the 
services we offer. 

For instance, a study of data made 
available through the United States 
Census, and reported by the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, indicated 
that the average individual with four 
years of college training earns in the 
years between age 22 and 74, an 
amount of income approximately 
62% greater than the average for the 

(Continued on the next page) 
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Trends and Claims—Continued 


individual who has completed just 
four years of high school! 

These social changes—economic 
and individual—bring me to the 
third point—the need for more and 
better training of personnel, both in 
the field and in the home offices. Of 
course, most companies do some 
training of agents today, but there 
has been tremendous expansion of 
agent and managerial training pro- 
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grams in individual companies and 
in the industry. 


For example, in Metropolitan— 
and there are parallel programs in 
most companies—we employ a full- 
time field training staff of two hun- 
dred fifty-five people. We have 
schools for agents; schools for 
assistant managers ; schools for man- 
agers ; schools for the training of our 
trainers, The training begins from 
the time of a man’s first induction 
into the business. First there is two 
weeks of preliminary schooling be- 
fore an agent begins work; then 
there is six to eight weeks of full- 
time coaching in the field by an 
assistant manager; next follows a 
correspondence course that takes 
about six months to complete. As 
the man progresses and earns pro- 
motion, he gets three weeks in our 
school for assistant managers. If he 
qualifies for promotion to our field 
training division as an instructor, he 
gets six weeks of the preliminary 
preparation we provide for our field 
training personnel. Our field train- 
ing staff is the reserve upon which 
we draw for many of our manages. 
On his appointment as manager, he 
goes to a two-week school for man- 
agers, 

Interspersed with these courses 
are special courses, such as a special 
course in business insurance, or 
group insurance, or social security. 
In the average year, perhaps as many 
as 25% of our people will be par- 
ticipants in such training. But it 
should be emphasized that our pro- 
gram as a whole is neither inter- 
mittent or sporadic ; it is a continu- 
ing, permanently established process. 


Comparable Training Programs 


We are developing comparable 
training programs for our home 
office personnel; as a matter of in- 
terest, our vice-president who form- 
erly was in charge of our field train- 
ing program has now been put in 
charge of home office personnel ; and 
is responsible for the preparation and 
administration of our home office 
training programs. We want to be 
sure that those responsible for our 
home office services are as carefully 
coached and as fully qualified as 
those responsible for our field serv- 
ices. . 

Our plans include, in particular, 


major attention to training at the 
executive level. One company just 
this last summer sent sixty members 
of its middle and top management to 
a college campus for a three-week 
course in advanced management, 
This was a full-time three-week 
course. These company executives 
went to college like any other body 
of students; roomed in the college 
dormitories; had their meals in the 
college dining rooms; attended 
classes; were assigned and did 
homework. Programs for the 
training of home office personnel 
are receiving increasing attention 
throughout the industry. It is one 
of the most important steps in our 
preparations for the future. 


Inter-company Programs 


Inter-company programs are as 
impressive as the intra-company pro- 
grams. The industry-sponsored pro- 
grams—LUTC at the intermediate 
or high school level, and CLU at the 
collegiate level—are probably the 
most extensive to be found in any 
industry. 

The inter-company programs for 
the home office personnel are no less 
notable. There is, for instance, the 
LOMA program, and the great 
educational work that has been 
carried forward for many years un- 
der the sponsorship of the actuarial 
societies—now the Society of Actu- 
aries. 

Nor should we forget the vital 
services of the colleges and universi- 
ties in the instruction of students in 
one or another insurance subject. 
According to a study just completed 
by the Huebner Foundation, almost 
four hundred ninety-three colleges 
and universities in the United States 
now offer courses in insurance, and 
approximately 62,850 students are 
currently enrolled in these courses. 
This is almost more than triple the 
enrollment in such courses twenty 
years ago. The influence of these 
tens of thousands of young people 
who have had specific schooling in 
insurance is bound to be felt in pub- 
lic reactions and attitudes towards 
our services, and more specifically 
in the purchase of insurance. 

The effect of all this training on 
whose coverage is well programmed 
creasingly important. A prospect 
claim experience is likely to be i- 
is likely to stay sold; moreover, we 
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get the kind of screening in the sales 


process that makes for quality busi- 
ness. 


Too, this work is important in our - 


public relations. These tens of thou- 
sands of trained representatives 
—-agents who know their business 
—<capable of prescribing the ap- 
propriate coverage for every pros- 
ect—are making the kind of 
impression that lead to good will, in- 
stead of complaints. The good will 
we enjoyed today, and the steady in- 
crease in the sales of our services, 
trace in large degree to the fine 
reputations earned by the agents for 
themselves, and for the companies. 

The fourth trend, or rather the 
fourth requirement that currently is 
being imposed upon us, is that we 
further improve our facilities for 
planning and development. This idea 
is not new—it is as old as life in- 
surance itself. Every company is 
doing some of it and has always been 
doing so; many are doing a lot of 
it. An example is the current im- 
mense increase in mechanization in 
meeting the manpower problem. 
Many other examples come readily 
to mind, such as the new family 
policies introduced within the past 
year or two. 


Sole Responsibility 


We at Metropolitan, have engaged 
in extensive planning and develop- 
ment for a long time. Recently, 
however, we established a division 
headed by a vice-president whose 
sole responsibility will be planning 
and development. We propose mak- 
ing planning and development a 
major activity, so coordinated and 
integrated as to embrace every phase 
of our operations. Naturally, im- 
provement of our claims services is 
one of our objectives. If we can cut 
costs in our claims service, we 
propose to do it. If we can speed 


up or further expedite payment of 


claims, we propose to do it. If we 
can effect further improvement in 
our underwriting, we propose to do 
it. The particular point is that we 
are recognizing planning and de- 
velopment, as are others in the in- 
dustry, as an all-company problem. 
Such planning and development is 
imperative if we are to continue 
providing the improved services the 
public expects, and has a right to 
expect. 
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Proud of your 
home? Sure you 
are! And so are 
the thousands of 
National Travelers 
Home Owners! 
That’s why this 
contest has proven 
so successful and 
why it’s fun to rep- 
resent National 
Travelers Life 
Company. 








(ORIGINAL NATIONAL TRAVELERS LIFE 
AGENT PARTICIPATING PROGRAM 
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Management is short-sighted if it of his company’s claim experience 
does not call upon the claim depart- that could assist the actuaries in 


ment to help decide on contract drafting policies? Is he submitting 


coverage and company policy, but I recommendations that could lead to 
wonder, in the light of the trends improved claim experience? Is the 


we have been reviewing, whether handling of claims under his super- 


there aren’t some questions the vision such as to create a maximum 


claims executive should be asking of good will with other personnel in 
if he is to further qualify himself to the company, and with the public? 
participate in policy-making. Has Is his training of personnel responsi- 
he made himself a student of his own ble for the processing and handling 


operations? Is he keeping up, knowl- of claims all that it should be? Has 
edge-wise, with the other branches he studied the application to claims 


of the business ? Is he making studies (Continued on page 7!) 
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“Our sales staff tripled new business 


SAYS CLARENCE A. JACKSON, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


“The way sales are soaring . . . American United must have 
something people like. For 1958—even in a so-called ‘slow’ 
period—sales were up 12% from 1957. In mid-1958, we 
crossed the billion-dollar mark of business in force, and 
our sales staff is well on its way to our second billion. 

“Growth has been steady for the past six years. Insurance 
in force has more than doubled. New business has tripled! 
These are truly remarkable gains, even in prosperous times. 

“Our field and home office staffs have worked hard and 
well. They've worked together doing a better job for our 
policyholders. 

“That’s the “Partnership Philosophy’ . . . 
action, the way it is here. Getting to the top together, you'll 
like that!” 
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Third Party Financing 


LOUIS A. ORSINI 
Vice Chairman 
Health Insurance Council 


ig 1952, it was estimated that 
11.89% of the income of voluntary 
general hospitals came from: 

(a) Payments received directly 
rom patients 

b) Workmen’s compensation funds 
c) Government and welfare agen- 


a) Payments financed by health 
isurance (Insurance companies, 
ue Cross and Independent Plans) 


90 Million Persons 


At that time, about 90 million 
rsons were protected for hospital 
ipenses with benefits paid totaling 
ightly over one billion dollars. 
Juring the ensuing five year period, 
talth insurance has continued to 
ow and expand so that by the end 
f 1957 with more than 121 million 
bersons covered and benefit pay- 
ments exceeding $2,300 million dol- 
kts it was firmly established as the 
major source of financing hospital 
are today. 
In forecasting the answer to the 
uestion—“Where will the money 
ome from for the hospital of the 
ture?” I might logically predict 
extension of this pattern and say 
“Voluntary Health Insurance.” 
Infortunately, the problem is not 
at simple. 
First let us examine the factors 
hich have earned our voluntary 
falth insurance system the high 
‘gree of public confidence and sup- 
which it currently enjoys; then 
i tore how we can strengthen 
relative contributions to that 
Stem and assure its continued ex- 
sion. 
fo the public voluntary health in- 
lance meanis : 
|) the right to choose whether to 
Vy insurance or not; 
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(2) a wide choice of alternatives in 
selecting those coverages which best 
fit the individual’s needs or circum- 
stances ; 

(3) continued experimentation in 
coverage design to find a better an- 
swer to the question of “How much 
of the family’s medical care bill is 
it economically practical to insure?” 
(4) preservation of the hospital and 
doctor’s freedom to develop im- 
proved standards of high quality 
care in the best interest of the public. 

These advantages flow from the 
vigorous competition among several 
hundred insurance carriers and Blue 
Cross-Blue Shield plans which make 
up our voluntary health insurance 
framework. 

The insuring organizations have 
asstmed primary responsibility for : 
(1) Making coverage available to 
all who want and can afford to buy 
it and, 

(2) Providing broad coverage at a 
reasonable cost. 


What Has Been Done 


What has and is being accom- 
plished with respect to these broad 
objectives? Today about seven out 
of ten persons have some form of 
health insurance. The true signifi- 
cance of this accomplishment is ap- 
parent when we recognize that the 
remaining 30% is made up, in 
part, of those who do not need, want, 
or believe in (for religious or other 
reasons) health insurance; and 
others who are institutionalized in 
government financed mental, chronic 
illness or tuberculosis hospitals or 
receive care from the Veteran’s Ad- 
ministration, Medicare and other 
government sponsored programs. 
Furthermore, additional progress 
seems assured in this area with the 
development of new methods for ex- 
tending the economies of group in- 
surance to more people and extend- 


ing coverage to physically impaired 
risks and our senior citizens. 


Care for Aged 


Obviously, the problem of financ- 
ing hospital and medical care for the 
retired aged is a subject of real 
concern, not only because of its social 
significance, but also because it is 
the point on which the survival of 
our entire voluntary system of pro- 
viding and financing health care may 
be resolved. 

It is important that any evaluation 
of the potential of voluntary health 
insurance in meeting this problem 
be carried out objectively and dis- 
passionately with a full realization 
of the fundamental superiority of a 
privately operated system over sim- 
ilar government programs. 

Here are some of the important 

facts : 
(1) What is being done? Seven 
principal methods are being em- 
ployed to provide health insurance 
to older persons, 

They are: 

a) Continuation of insurance on 
older active workers under group 
insurance plans; ° 
b) Continuation of group insurance 
on workers who retire and their 
dependents, generally with part or 
all of the premium paid by the em- 
ployer. 
c) Continuation, on an individual 
policy or contract basis, of coverage 
originally provided by group insur- 
ance, this being accomplished by 
conversion of the group coverage 
on termination of employment or 
membership in the insured group. 
d) New issuance of group insur- 
ance on such groups of older people 
as associations of retired persons or 
employees, retired teachers and civil 
servants and Golden Age Clubs. 
e) Continuation into the later years 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Financing—Continued 


of individual insurance purchased at 
the younger ages. 


f) New issuance of individual in- 
surance at advanced ages. 


g) Issuance of insurance that be- 
comes paid up at age 65, thus en- 
abling the policyholder to pay for 
his protection during his productive 
years. 


(2) What is the current status? 
The number of older people having 
some form of health insurance today 
is not known precisely. Generally, 
it is accepted that at least 40% of 
persons over 65 now have some 
health insurance coverage. 


(3) What progress has been made? 
For the ten year period (1946— 
1956) the population in the 65-69 
age bracket covered by hospital ex- 
pense insurance increased from 15 
to 48% ; in the 70 and over bracket, 
the increase was from 5 to 30%. 


(4) What part of the problem is the 
government's responsibility? About 
18%of the aged are public welfare 
recipients under the federally aided 
public assistance programs and, as 
such, are eligible to receive health 
care. This group is and properly 
should be government’s responsi- 
bility. 


In assessing the potential of an 
extension of the social security sys- 
tem as a method of financing hospital 
care for the aged, careful considera- 
tion should be given to the question 
of whether in seeking to solve one 
problem, a government operated 
mechanism is created which will ul- 
timately destroy present concepts of 
the free practice of medicine. 

The complex and rapidly chang- 
ing patterns of medical and hospital 
care with their accompanying in- 
creased cost are influencing the 
design of health insurance coverage. 
While the bulk of insurance in force 
today still conforms to the basic 
hospital, surgical and medical care 
approach, a need has clearly emerged 
for more comprehensive coverage. 


Principals 


There are many variations in the 
details of how this need should be 
filled. However, within the insurance 
industry there is general agreement 
on the following principals : 

(1) The plan should cover virtually 
all types of medical, hospital and 
other expenses which may be en- 
countered during the course of an 
illness, in recognition of the wide 
range of technical skills, medical 
techniques and expensive drugs in- 
volved in modern medicine. In this 
way it works against those situations 
where the coverage design influences 


HALF CENTURY... Of Serving a 
Great People in a Great Section 
of Our Nation 


During all these years, hundreds of thousands of families and 
individuals of the Southwest have reaped the reward of financial 
security through millions of dollars of Great Southern benefits 
received by living policyowners and beneficiaries. 


The Great Southern provides men and women the opportunity 
to acquire financial independence in accordance with their ability 
and desire to do so—a basic concept of American freedom and 


the dignity of man. 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


medical practice, e.g., in patient con- 
finements for diagnostic purposes 
only. 

(2) The insured should share in the 
total expense so that premium costs 
might be maintained at a reasonable 
level. The extent of his financial 
participation is determined by de- 
ductible and coinsurance provisions. 


Smaller Expenses Screened 


The deductible requires the in- 
sured to pay a stipulated amount 
(e.g., $25, $50, $100, etc.) of the 
initial covered expenses. In this 
manner, the smaller expenses which 
are relatively expensive to handle 
administratively are screened out 
leaving the bulk of the premium 
dollar to cover the larger expenses 
which may be such a hardship to the 
individual. 

Similarly coinsurance, by requir- 
ing the insured to finance 20% o 
25% of the expenses in excess of 
the deductible, discourages demand: 
for luxury accommodations or othe 
unnecessary services which would 
otherwise inflate premium costs be 
yond a reasonable level. 


Health insurance plans embracing 
these principles are already covering 
13 million persons and they may b¢ 
expected to pay an increasing rat 
in the financing of medical care. 


Hospital's Responsibility 


The hospital’s prime responsibilit 
is to provide high quality care fo 
the community it serves. To do thi 
the hospital should— 

(1) Organize and develop facilitie 
reflecting the community’s needs. 
(2) Assure its financial solvency b 
establishing pricing policies whic 
are reasonably related to cost, re 
quire government to finance the fu 
cost of indigent care, and require 2 
patients using similar accommod4 
tions to pay the same price. 

In view of the varied sources ¢ 
hospital income and the increasii 
amounts provided by health insu 
ance, failure to implement thes 
principles may either jeopardize t 
financial solvency of the hospital 4 
produce an inequitable distributi¢ 
of your operating costs within t 
community, 
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For J 


The key to the question of whether 
government or voluntary health in- 
surance will provide the bulk of 
future hospital income rests with 
our ability to meet the responsibili- 
ties previously mentioned and the 
development of a cooperative work- 
ing relationship through which we 
can make health insurance do a 
better job for the insured public. 

Here are some areas that require 
our attention with this objective in 
view: 

(1) Facilitate the use of hospital 
expense insurance as a credit against 
the hospital bill where present ar- 
rangements are unsatisfactory. 

(2) Streamline the clerical respon- 
sibilities assumed by the hospital in 
reporting insurance claim informa- 
tion. 

(3) Create public acceptance of the 
increased cest of hospital care by 
identifying the increase with the 
better care the public now enjoys. 
(4) Educate the public to budget 
more for this better care either di- 
rectly or through insurance. 

(5) Inform the public how to select 
and purchase sound coverage. 

(6) Reassure the public of our 
awareness of the problem of ineffi- 
cient use of insured services by 
meeting it with intelligence, an hon- 
est appreciation of our relative re- 
sponsibilities and a willingness to 
deal with them forthrightly. On the 
other hand, we should not let the 
problem be inflated beyond its true 
proportions to serve the purpose of 
the critics of the voluntary system. 


Network of Committees 


The insurance industry, through 
the Health Insurance Council, in 
tecognition of the need for good 
communications and cooperation 
with hospitals and doctors, has estab- 
lished a nationwide network of state 
committees. They are composed of 
knowledgeable, local insurance com- 
pany representatives. They provide a 
forum through which common prob- 
lems may be resolved and we may 
develop a better understanding of 
our respective philosophies, attitudes 
and approaches. 

They represent the advent of a 
new era in hospital-medical-insur- 
ance relations. They also signify the 
Sense of urgency, with which we 
must jointly approach our task, 
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A national leader in the non-cancellable disability field. 


A well-equipped, competitive life insurance and group 


insurance underwriter. 


The Paul Revere Life Insurance Company 


Worcester 


Massachusetts 


Canadian Home Office: 
Hamilton, Ontario 





Trends and Claims—from p. 67 


work of the machines and techniques 
now available in the field of elec- 
tronics ¢ 

A report recently issued by the 
Insurance Department of New York 
State on complaints in connection 
with personal accident and sickness 
claims shows that for companies 
operating in New York State, the 
Department reviewed, in 1957, a 
total of 614 complaints from indivi- 
duals with personal accident and 
sickness coverage and felt that 242 
of these complaints were justified. 
The accident and sickness premiums 
in New York State for the companies 
concerned, for personal as distinct 
from group coverage, totalled $226,- 
480,000. That is, there was about 
one merited complaint per $1,000,- 
000 of premium. When one con- 
siders the promptness with which an 
irate American can complain, if he 
thinks there is a reason, this per- 
formance—one complaint per $1,- 
000,000 of premium—borders on the 
unbelievable. 

So the gentlemen who supervise 
the payment of claims can be proud 
of their work. With the record which 
they have earned for the companies 
in the administration of claims, the 
future can be faced with confidence. 
With informed and competent rep- 
resentatives in the field, and with 
similarly informed and competent 
executives in home offices, I am sure 
that our future and our services are 


in the best of hands. I am sure that 
our policyholders can be confident 
that their interests, also, are in the 
best of hands.- And, as I see it, 
management in the future will in- 
deed be near-sighted if it fails to 
capitalize upon the contributions 
which experienced claim executives 
can make. 


STATE INSURANCE CODES 


A PUBLIC HEARING was held 
November 13 in Jacksonville on 
the proposed new insurance code 
for Florida. Robert D. Williams of 
Seattle, who drafted the revised 
code, described it as a much stronger 
law which will assure policyholders 
better protection and provide under- 
writers a chance to give better serv- 
ice. He said it is designed to stream- 
line and make more economical the 
operations of the commissioner’s 
office. The code will be submitted to 
the 1959 legislature and is expected 
to be enacted by that body. 

Commissioner O’Connell, in his 
annual report to Governor Smylie, 
recommended a recodification of the 
Idaho insurance laws. He noted that 
changes have been made in a 
piecemeal fashion over the years but 
there never has been a complete 
recodification and asserted that the 
laws are very much antiquated. The 
governor is on record as supporting 
a rewriting of the state’s insurance 
law. 
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avestion: Which Gentleman owns the 
Mass. Indemnity Non-Can Policy? 





Obviously, the satisfied gentleman on the right owns the Mass. Indemnity Non-Can policy. 


With the Non-Cancellable, Guaranteed Renewable to age 65 and Guaranteed Level 
Premium clauses in their policies, your clients have assurance of continued protection. 


Protect their insurability and your continued good relations by providing them with 
dependable Mass. Indemnity Disability Income Protection! 


Contact your Mass. Indemnity General Agent Today! 
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If you are a full-time agent for another company we solicit only your surplus business, 
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Work Simplification 


WILLIAM W. EITEL 
Methods Manager 
Home Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


UST WHAT Is work simplification ? 

Why should anyone want to in- 

stall such a program? What can 
you expect from it, and what prob- 
lems does it raise? 

The complete answers to these 
questions should be known to the 
management of every company. 
With understanding comes enthusi- 
asm and with enthusiasm you are 
started along the road to a successful 
program. Keeping this enthusiasm 
high and widespread, and giving 
careful thought to the solution of 
problems which come up along the 
way is the final key and the secret 
toa program that pays off. 


Continued Stimulation 


There is one mistake we often 
make in any program; we expect 
that after getting it off to a good 
start it will run itself—that it needs 
no continued stimulation and promo- 
tion. Unfortunately, life just isn’t 
like that. As J. K. Kindelburger 
once said: “Nobody ever pulled a 
rabbit out of a hat without carefully 
putting one there in the first place.” 
The proper approach and the right 
amount of thought and effort will 
bring handsome returns. What’s 
more, work simplification is one pro- 
gram which can really be popularized 
end actually enjoyed by all those 
participating. 

The most common definition of 

ork simplification is that it is a 
search for better and easier ways to 
lo work through the organized ap- 
plication of common sense. In other 


words, you try to get everyone work- 
ing smarter not harder. 

Let us repeat that phrase, “every- 
one working smarter not harder.” 
It’s been said so often, it begins to 
sound trite and hackneyed; but its 
full implication is just as important 
as the first time it was coined. We 
have people asking in articles these 
days: “What’s wrong with working 
harder?”—I would never try to 
argue this point—a little hard work 
never hurt anyone—neither does a 
little castor oil. However, one of the 
things that makes work simplifica- 
tien easy to sell—and take is the ap- 
peal of better results with less or the 
same effort. 

There is one thing we must re- 
member when we talk about work 
simplification; we are also talking 
about people. There are other more 
lengthy and more technical defini- 
tions, but in most of them the em- 
phasis is placed on getting results 
from the combined efforts of every- 
one on the payroll. Let us give 
everybody credit for having a think- 
ing apparatus. What we have to do 
is to teach them how best to apply it 
to our work problems. 


What It Is Not 


Having defined what work simpli- 
fication is, it might be well to say 
what it is not. Work simplification is 
not a speedup. Increased production 
is obtained through the elimination 
of needless and wasteful motions, 
not by speeding them up. Savings 
are secured by “using your head” 
about the way you do your work, the 
reports you prepare or receive, the 
forms you use, or the equipment 
needed to perform the work. 

A number of years ago, our man- 


agement appointed a committee to 
ferret out the “nice but not neces- 
sary” activities and budget items. 
This committee, temporary in na- 
ture, did a fine job. During this time, 
a symbol of what we were trying to 
do was born in the person of a car- 
toon character whom we call Mr. 
Spendrite. He symbolizes our inter- 
est in sound management practices 
and ideas that help control expenses. 
His theory is that since it is desir- 
able and necessary to spend money, 
let’s be certain to spend it in the 
right direction. As this program 
progressed, we recognized that Mr. 
Spendrite was not to be satisfied by 
merely eliminating the “nice but not 
necessary.”” To carry out this pro- 
gram still further, we had to find 
better, easier, and less costly ways 
of performing the necessary. 


Other Companies 


We did two things outside the 
company to help make certain our 
program would be successful: .- 
First, we visited or wrote to a num- 
ber of companies who had successful 
work simplification programs. In 
each case we found the same for- 
mula : 

(1) Strong interest on the part of 
top and middle management. 
(2) Inspirational instruction 
close follow-up on trainees. 
(3) Effective and continued promo- 
tion. 
(4) Recognition of accomplishment. 
Secondly, several of us attended 
work simplification round tables at 
New York University to learn as 
much as we could about any tech- 
niques in teaching, and to take ad- 
vantage of the library of information 
(Continued on the next page) 
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Work Simplification—Continued 


on work simplification that these 
round tables had built up. 


Since we were blessed right from 
the start with strong support from 
our top management, selling the pro- 
gram to lower levels was easier than 
it might otherwise have been. If you 
want to get people interested or en- 
thusiastic about a program, it must 
be quite clear to them just what will 
be the nature of the benefits as well 


as the problems which they will be 
called upon to help solve. 

Before starting our program we 
presented our plans to the officers of 
the company. We carefully outlined 
the program we had in mind; what 
we felt it would accomplish; the 
need for their enthusiastic accept- 
ance; and the role they would play 
in guiding and ‘stimulating people in 
their departments. We told them of 
our objectives so that they could be 
clear just what we felt could be ac- 
complished. 
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Well on the road to Two Billion Life Insurance in Force! 


Ni EW GENERAL AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Top Commissions @ Vested Renewals @ Complete Line of Life and Accident and 


Sickness @ Group @ Sub-Standard © Pension Trust @ Franchise @ Guaranteed issue 


Will Accept Non-Medical to $25,000.00 
For Full Time Agents & General Agents 


Write James W. Galloway, Assistant Vice President and Director of General Agencies 


REPUBLIC NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


3988 NORTH CENTRAL EXPRESSWAY * 


DALLAS, TEXAS 


First of all an obvious objective 
was to save time and money and to 
improve service. However, while 
this was important in our minds, we 
also wanted to secure an expansion 
of our methods activities by training 
supervisory personnel in the tech- 
niques of work simplification. Spe. 
cifically, this would be helpful in two 
areas: 

1. Projects which would have other- 
wise taken the time of the methods 
division could be worked on by de- 
partment personnel trained in work 
simplification, with advice and guid- 
ance by the methods division as 
needed. 

2. Where the methods division was 
called in to participate in the more 
complex surveys, a better under- 
standing would exist as to what was 
happening and what we were trying 
to accomplish. Also, we could expect 
an even greater degree of coopera- 
tion from departmental personnel. 


Constructive Thinking 


We also wanted to make it pos- 
sible for everyone in the company 
to participate in finding better ways 
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to work. Many clerical jobs do not: 


provide an outlet for the creativeness 


that may be in the people who filly, 
them. Work simplification would; 


give them a chance to do some con- 
structive thinking about their own 
work. It would also give them an 
additional avenue of recognition. 
Department heads would not only 
be able to gauge employees on their 
ability to do their work, but also 
would become more aware of those 
employees who were so interested in 
the work around them that they had 
a desire to improve it. 


As a final objective, we wanted tof 


promote and encourage still further 
the healthy, sound climate which our 
Mr. Spendrite program had done 
much to stimulate; in which ideas 
would be greeted by an open mind. 
And here another trite but true state- 
ment which we use in work simplif- 


cation might be expressed, and thats 


is, “The mind is like a parachute; it 
only functions when it’s open.” 
We went on to tell them of th 
benefits that would accrue to the 
company, to the employees then- 


selves, and to our policyowners. Welly 


felt that we would be able to creatt 


better jobs—more rewarding johm 
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for our present employees. It is gen- 
erally true that the person who 
knows the most about any particular 
operation in the home office is the 
person actually doing the job. Give 
this person the opportunity, and the 
tools for analysis, and he is bound to 
have constructive thoughts on how 
it could be improved. Another im- 
portant consideration is if you are 
part of the team that conceives or 
improves procedures, you will be 
enthusiastic about them even if you 
are not in complete agreement. 

We asked them to think about the 
benefits—to keep them in mind— 
also, to remember that work simpli- 
fication is 10% mechanics and 90% 
humanics. 


Human Desires 


The mechanics are simple, but the 
humanics are a factor over which a 
program can stumble and fail. The 
tools are worthless if we lack the 
confidence and cooperation of those 
with whom we work. Since every 


3. self-expression 
—we said to department heads, “let 
your people know what you are do- 
ing. Ask for their cooperation and 
help, and make everyone understand 
the benefits to be derived from this 
program.” One of your older em- 
ployees whom you have classed as 
someone marking time until retire- 
ment may be bursting with an idea, 
ut has never mentioned it because 
e or she hasn’t been asked or senses 
that we are not receptive. The new 
employee who doesn’t know any bet- 
ter may confound us with a question 
about a procedure we have been ac- 
epting as a matter of course. What 
€ wanted to do was to tap this vast 
reservoir of ideas which were in our 
resent work force. 

The reader may ask at this point, 
‘Well, if all you wanted to do is to 
ap ideas, why didn’t you start a 
Buggestion system ?”’. Believe me, we 
onsidered this; and, as a matter of 
act, some years ago we had a sug- 
kestion system. But there are some 
ery basic differences between the 
wo systems. In a suggestion system, 
you invite all kinds of ideas from 
our employees. Naturally, some of 
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Behind him is the aggressiveness, progressiveness 
and power of one of America’s oldest and most 
highly regarded life insurance companies. Ahead of 
him are endless possibilities through the company’s 
training program, sales aids and customer service. 
Around him are boundless opportunities through the 
Key to Security, Key to Business Security and numer- 
ous other attractive planned programs. Add to 
all these his dedication as a Career Life Under- 
writer, his determination to succeed, and 

you'll see... He’s on the RIGHT ROAD. 





these are good and some are bad. 
Someone has to sit down to review 
the ideas and to determine what per- 
sonnel should be selected to imple- 
ment them. A work simplification 
program, on the other hand, is much 
more specific. We say to the gradu- 
ates of our round tables : “You study 
an operation—we don’t know 
whether you are going to have an 
idea on it or not, but you decide 
just how it is that you are going to 
do that operation.” And the chances 
are that he will find a better way. 
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It is the details which are so im- 
portant to a work simplification pro- 
gram. These must be worked out 
and implemented before a program 
can be said to be completed. 

After presenting the objectives of 
the program and the benefits which 
we felt would be received, we re- 
viewed some of the obstacles which 
had to be given considerable thought 
if they were to be overcome. 

One of the first and foremost of 
the obstacles to work simplification 

(Continued on page 78) 
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improvements is that old bugaboo, 
“resistance to change.” Dr. Walton 
said : “Complacency, the feeling that 
all’s right with the world, especially 
with us, is a comfortable feeling. It 
is when we fear that this comfortable 
state of affairs may be upset that we 
go into action—or when it has been 
upset, we act to restore it. It is 
doubtful if we ever do anything at 
any time except to prevent our com- 
placency from being disturbed, or to 
recover it if it has been disrupted. 
Now the reason for this is due to 
habit formation which is both a bless- 
ing and a curse. It enables us to do 
our daily routine, but at the same 
time it is a barrier to change and 
progress. All of us tend to resist any 
change in our daily routine. Many 
times the thought that comes into our 
mind is—we’ve done it this way for 
a number of years; it’s working suc- 
cessfully ; why should we change it. 


An Open Mind 


Each of us has a built-in traffic 
light in his mind. Our normal reac- 
tion when presented with a new idea 
is to turn the red light on. The un- 
fortunate part of this is that once the 
red signal is flashing, it’s like bounc- 
ing a ball off a barn door; nothing 
goes through. The idea can be the 
best one in the world, but we are un- 
likely to accept it. Turning the green 
light on when presented with an idea 
is one of the most important things 
that must be done in the work sim- 
plification program. It is only by 
being willing to listen and to look 
for the good in a proposal for change 
that anything worth while can be ac- 
complished. This concept of the 
green light or open-mind policy is 
one that should be fostered at all 
levels. What most of us need is less 
talk about open doors and more ac- 
tion on open minds. 

Another obstacle to work simpli- 
fication is that people just hate to be 
criticized. Nobody likes to be told 
when they are wrong, even though 
Dr. Myers said: “The people who 
help me most are those who tell me 
where I am wrong.” Just how many 
of us are ever willing to take advice? 
And by this I’m not referring to un- 
warranted or destructive criticism, 
but rather only to criticism intended 
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to help us do better jobs. Most of us, 
when we think about it, feel that 
there are two kinds of criticism: 

. constructive—that’s when you 
criticize the other fellow, and... . 
unwarranted—that’s when he criti- 
cizes you. 

We have to face the fact that a 
person feels that it is criticism of his 
performance when someone else 
comes along and shows him a better 
way to do a job which he may have 
been doing in the same way for 
years. He wonders what manage- 
ment thinks about him for not sug- 
gesting the improved method him- 
self. 

Work simplification avoids this to 

a great extent because one of the 
keynotes is participation. Participa- 
tion introduces another kind of criti- 
cism and this is self-criticism of the 
way you are presently doing your 
own job. By getting everyone into 
the act and giving credit to everyone 
who’s involved in working out a new 
idea, you accomplish some very im- 
portant thing for the individual. 
He has a chance to express him- 
self and a hand in developing the 
new method he will ultimately use. 
{| He has pride of authorship. 
{| If the new system has bugs in it, 
he will do his utmost to iron them 
out. (After all, it’s his system and 
he’s going to make it work.) 


"lt Can't Be Done" 


Another obstacle that is encoun- 
tered is the “it can’t be done” at- 
titude. History is full of people who 
said it can’t be done. We even have 
cigarette commercials on TV these 
days exploiting the phrase, “they 
said it couldn’t be done—couldn’t 
be done.” We found the only way to 
overcome this obstacle in some in- 
stances is by playing a little game. 
And that’s to say: “Look, let’s take 
ten minutes with the green light on 
and see if there is any way that we 
can figure out how it can be done.” 
It’s astounding when you get some- 
one who agrees to “accentuate the 
positive and eliminate the negative,” 
how many ideas or modifications of 
the original idea become acceptable 
and really worth while. 

Another obstacle to work simpli- 
fication is insecurity. Employees be- 
coming aware that there is a pro- 
gram to reduce operating cost will 


ask: “How is this going to affect 
me? If my job is eliminated or com-§ 
bined with someone else’s, will I be 
dismissed?” They must be assured 
from the start that: 

1. No one will be dismissed as a re. 
sult of work simplification. 

2. If his job is eliminated, the em- 
ployee will be placed in another job 
with equal or greater responsibility. 
3. That a successful work simplifica- 
tion program results in benefits to 
every one. 

Our president has often said 
words to the effect: “The person 
who is smart enough to eliminate his 
own job deserves a better one.” 


Lack of Time 


There are probably other obsta- 
cles to a work simplification pro- 
gram, but most of them have their 
roots in the ones I’ve just men- 
tioned. There is one, however, which 
is not always recognized in the 
books. And that is, lack of time. It’s 
human nature for people to think. 
when they are given an additional 
task: “How in heaven’s name do 
they expect me to do this and still 
do my regular job?” In fact, the 
initial reaction of department heads 
must be expected to run along these 
lines: “This sounds like a wonder- 
ful program; I’m sure that much 
good will come of it—naturally, we 
don’t have as much room for in- 
provement in our department as in 
others, because we’re better organ- 
ized ; but even considering that there 
is room for improvement, my super- 
visors and the people who would be 
at least initially responsible for work 
simplification investigations are liter- 
ally up to their ears right now. It’s 
fine for you to tell us that each gra¢- 
uate of a work simplification round 
table should spend 20% of his time 
on work simplification, but where 
is this time coming from?” 

About all we can say to this is that 
anything worth having is wortli 
working for, and that work simpli- 
fication itself will provide the rem 
edy for this situation. One of ow 
first tasks must be to see what reat; 
rangement of work, simplification 0 
effort, or change of procedure is 
necessary to provide this free time. 

We tried to get any and all ques 
tions that were in the minds of ou! 
department heads or other officers 
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answered to their satisfaction before 
holding our initial round table. We 
then met with the department heads 
to set up a schedule for the attend- 
ance of their people at the round 
tables. At a later date, we met again 
with the president and the vice 
presidents to review the selection 
which had been made. 

This was a little over three years 
ago, and we have since trained over 
fifty of our home office people in the 
tools and techniques of work simpli- 
fication. 
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memo to home 
office executives 


One Good Way To Keep 
Good Agents Happy 


We believe a good agent is happiest with the company 

best able to accept all the business he has worked hard to get. 
No company likes to turn business away, or disappoint 

its producers, by rejecting substandard applications. And it’s 
often unnecessary, because many “borderline” cases can be 
successfully written, if the company gets the right 
underwriting help and gets it in time. This is precisely 

what North American Reassurance Company provides. 


We are in life reinsurance exclusively, with hundreds of 
life company clients depending upon us for superior 
underwriting assistance. Because of our unusual depth of. 
experience in underwriting substandard business we 

are usually able to determine immediately whether or not a 
difficult case can be successfully written. Of course, 

we will share the risk or even take it all, if desired, at the 
lowest rate obtainable commensurate with sound 
underwriting. We can do the same for 


Superior underwriting, and all our other 
non-competitive services to life companies, 
are outlined in our booklet, ‘Reinsurance 
Exclusively’’. Why not write for your free 


NORTH AMERICAN 
REASSURANCE COMPANY 


161 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 
MUrray Hill 7-1870 


Reinsurance Exclusively _ 
ACCIDENT & SICKNESS « 


While the right start and the ini- 
tial selling of the program can by no 
means be slighted, I indicated earlier 
that one of the keys to making work 
simplification pay off is to keep the 
initial interest in the program at a 
high pitch. 

One of the major factors in our 
success to date in maintaining inter- 
est has been the active participation 
in round tables by our president and 
vice presidents. Our president is a 
featured speaker at the initial ses- 
sion of every round table and gives 
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his personal views on the importance 
of work simplification to the com- 


pany and to the people who partici- 


pate in it. Other officers of the com- 
pany also join us at the round tables 
to give specific examples of how the 
program ties in with over-all ex- 
pense administration. 

At the completion of a twenty- 
hour course which extends over 
eleven weeks, we hold a graduation 
luncheon and ceremony where_ we 
are joined by our vice presidents 
who tell very effectively of their in- 
terest in the program and what it 
means to the company and to the in- 
dividual graduate in the way of op- 
portunity. 

Of course, work simplification and 
its impact should be explained to all 
employees. It should be presented in 
a favorable light to help gain com- 
pany-wide acceptance. Home Life 
handles this phase of our program 
in various ways. During the year we 
circulate work simplification news 
releases which present the story of 
the results achieved from certain 
projects and attempt to start other § 
people thinking along similar lines. 

Our company magazine and other 
news organs also carry items of in- 
terest, tell the summary of accom- 
plishments, and keep the people in- 
formed as to who in the company has 
been enrolled for or has graduated 
from round tables. From time to 
time, we distribute desk blotters 
with calendars and a message from 
Mr. Spendrite, usually dealing with 
work simplification philosophy and 
attempting to stimulate thinking and 
activity on the part of individuals. 
We also use posters, which are 
placed on bulletin boards and again 
are designed to stimulate activity. 
Slogans have been developed which 
tie-in with our over-all expense pro- 
gram. 

Even our annual report to policy- 
owners reflects the importance of 
work simplification at Home Life. 
In 1956 there was an article entitled 
“Is There a Better Way to Do It?”. 
The lead sentence of this article 
states: “No single question receives 
more constant attention than this 
one at Home Life.” 

Some time ago, in a letter to the 
home office organization announcing 
a general salary increase, our presi 
dent attributed the company’s abil- 

(Continued on the next page) 
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October 3, 1958, Southland Life Insurance Company 
pean 50 eventful years of service to the American people. 
During its half-century of operations, it has become one of the 
largest life insurance companies in the United States... with 
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‘Today, Southland Life, through its 1,500 agents and employees, 
serves more than a half-million American families and provides 
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42-story Southland Life Tower, the 28-story Sheraton- 
Dallas luxury hotel tower, and a complete shopping and 
retail center. Five below-ground levels will provide space 
for a 2,500-car daily capacity garage. Foundations are 
included in present construction for the future addition 
of another office tower of 32 stories. 
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Work Simplification—Continuved 


ity to grant this increase in part to 
the excellent results that had been 
obtained through work simplifica- 
tion. 

In addition to these other items, 
we have a formal reporting system 
on work simplification improve- 
ments. As projects are completed, 
an individual report is prepared by 
the department and signed by the 
department head and the person 
completing the projects. A copy of 
this report is sent to the methods 
division; and each quarter, a sum- 
mary of the projects completed is 
presented to our president, and also 
distributed widely to all the officers, 
supervisory people, graduates of 
work simplification round tables, 
and everyone else who has partici- 
pated in the program and whose 
ideas have been used to work out 
projects. This quarterly report gives 
us a description of each project, the 
results achieved, and also has a 
covering page which summarizes 
number of hours saved. Naturally, 
there are projects, sometimes of real 
importance, to which no monetary 
savings can be attributed. ‘hese usu- 
ally fall in the area of improvements 
in service or earlier availability of 
records and reports. Another means 
of stimulation which we use is per- 
sonal contact with the departments 
and the graduates who have been 
trained in work simplification, by 
members of the methods division 
who instruct and help to guide the 
program. 


But even with all these means to 
stimulate and keep enthusiasm high, 
we hit a period where we thought 
we were going stale. This is one of 
the problems I mentioned earlier, 
the solution to which is another key 
to an effective work simplification 
program. Our feeling was that the 
department heads had drifted away 
somewhat from the program and 
needed to spend more of their time 
in guiding the people under them. 
To help with this, we set up a very 
simple reporting system whereby the 
department head advises his vice 
president of the work simplification 
project plans for the coming quarter 
and the amount of time in which 
each graduate plans to spend during 
the coming quarter in working out 
these projects. We also have each 
graduate report to his department 
head on a monthly basis concerning 
his progress in work simplification. 
This extra bit of control helps to 
bring the department heads closer 
to the people who are working on 
the actual projects. We find that 
closeness breeds interest; and in- 
terest, in turn, means better results. 

And just what are these results? 
We have continued annual savings 
of around $100,000. Over 420 proj- 
ects have been completed, installed, 
and reported on by our graduates. 
These projects in dollar savings 
represent in part, some 40,000 man 
hours which have been saved in the 
same period of time. This, of course, 
does not take into consideration any 
of the intangible benefits from the 
program. Some people claim these 


Integrity IS THE FOUNDATION 


UPON WHICH SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 


are as important as dollar savings. 

We are especially pleased and 
proud of the extent of participation 
among our employees in this pro- 
gram. As I said before, we have 
trained about fifty people in the 
formal training program. These peo- 
ple are those who produce results 
through their own efforts in carrying 
forward the activity as a whole. But 
the most gratifying result in this 
area is that literally hundreds of 
people in our company participate in 
this program. We get ideas for pro- 
jects from all levels of employees 
from our president down to the new- 
est clerks. I believe that we were 
really successful in promoting a posi- 
tive, constructive approach to ways 
of improving work. 

A few other clues to an effective 
work simplification program—be 
certain that the man who carries the 
responsibility for the program, the 
construction, the coordination, the 
selling, the follow through, has the 
background and aptitude for the job. 
Don’t make the mistake of asking a 


boy to do a man’s job. One of the 


reasons why our promotional cam- 
paigns have been as effective as they 
are is that an assistant vice presi- 
dent, who has a real flair for this 
field, works very closely with us. 
Also, don’t let your top people, who 
start the program, get too far away 
from it. They can delegate respon- 
sibility and bring others into it, but 
keep them feeling that they’re part of 
the team even if they are sitting on 
the bench by choice, most of the 
time. 
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South Dakota Supreme Court Con- 
strues Disability and Confinement 
Clauses of Policy. 


On February 17, 1956 the in- 
sured was in an automobile accident 
resulting in injury to his right hip 
and right side of his chest. He was 
taken to a nearby hospital and re- 
mained there for four days after 
which he was taken by ambulance to 
a Bismark, North Dakota hospital. 
X-rays taken there were not conclu- 
sive. He was placed in traction and 
confined in the hospital until March 
20, 1956 when he was sent to his 
home near Bison, South Dakota 
where he and his son-in-law operated 
a stock and grain farm. All he did 
on the farm was to write checks and 
consult with his son-in-law concern- 
ing the operation of the farm. He 
walked with the aid of crutches. 
During this period he was taken to 
see other doctors at various places 
and physical therapy relieved him of 
some of the pain he was suffering. 
He was readmitted to the Bismark 
hospital on August 4, 1956 and re- 
mained there through September 17, 
1956. During his stay, an operation 
was performed on his hip. He re- 
mained in Bismark as an out-patient 
for approximately two months. 

A policy of insurance with Auto- 
mobile Owners Association, Inc. had 
been issued to insured, which pro- 
vided among other things that if the 
Msured were injured and “such 
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injury .. . shall immediately after 
accident wholly and continuously 
disable and prevent the insured from 
performing any and every duty per- 
taining to any business or occupation 
and as the result thereof is thereby 
necessarily confined within doors 
and required regular visits therein 
by a legally licensed medical or 
osteopathic physician or surgeon the 
company will pay” ... $150 per 
month. When the insurance associ- 
ation and the insured could not agree 
on benefits payable, suit was filed 
and a judgment rendered against the 
association, including benefits from 
August 4 through September 17, 
1956, the dates of the last hospital 
confinement. 

The association appealed from this 
portion of the judgment. It alleged 
that the injury did not wholly and 
continuously disable and prevent the 
insured from performing any and 
every duty pertaining to his business 
or occupation. 

Although a literal construction of 
the policy would seem to prevent 
the insured from recovering, the 
South Dakota Court does not adopt 
the literal construction, but liberally 
construes this provision to mean 
that the insured need merely be un- 
able to do all the substantial and 
material acts necessary to the prose- 
cution of his occupation in a custom- 
ary and usual manner. Neither need 
the insured be continuously confined, 
but such can be on two separate 
occasions. The disablement, how- 
ever, must be continuous, which it 
was in this case. The limiting word 
“continuously” in the policy merely 





relates to disability and not to the 
confinement. Therefore, the two 
separate confinements in the hospital 
would be covered by the policy. 

The Association urged further 
that the injury must disable the 
insured as to any and every duty of 
his business or occupation before it 
be liable. This feature of the policy 
makes it of the general type that is 
distinguished from policies of the 
occupational type. However, the 
court applies the liberal rule which 
they feel is the reasonable and realis- 
tic view. Under the prevailing view, 
policies of this type are held to mean 
inability to perform any work for 
compensation of financial value in 
the insured’s regular business or any 
other pursuit for which he was qual- 
ified in which he would be reasonably 
contemplated to pursue. 

Thus, the Supreme Court of 
South Dakota rules for the insured. 

LAUREN, Plaintiff, Respondent 
v. AUTOMOBILE OWNER’S 
ASSN., INC., defendant, appellant. 
South Dakota Supreme Court. Filed 
October 24, 1958. Appeal from Cir- 
cuit Court, Perkins County, Af- 
firmed. 4 CCH Life Cases (2d) 3. 
Smiley & Clark, Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota, for defendant, appel- 
lant. 
Jackson & Krause, Lemon, South 


Alabama Court of Appeals Construes 
Sound Health Provision of Accident 
Policy. 


On May 31, 1954 the insured, 
Rosa Mae Harris, applied for and 
received a policy of insurance from 

(Continued on the next page) 
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National Security Insurance Com- 
pany which contained a provision 
that the company would pay a cer- 
tain amount for hospitalization if a 
sickness originated after the policy 
was issued. The policy also provided 
that the company assumed no liabil- 
ity until the policy was issued by the 
company and delivered to the in- 
sured during the lifetime of the 
insured and while the insured was in 
sound health. 


Entered the Hospital 


The insured entered University 
Hospital on June 15, 1954 with a 
history of anorexia, which is a loss 
of appetite, for three or four months 
prior to entering the hospital, with 
the resulting weight loss of thirty 
pounds. A month prior to admission 
she developed a rash over sun ex- 
posed surfaces of her body, which 
itched. She developed a general 
weakness, easy fatigue and could not 
elevate her arms over 90 degrees. 
Two months prior to admission she 
had developed periorbital edema, 
which is a swelling around the eyes. 
The diagnosis was tentative and 
more tests would have had to be 
made to ascertain a true diagnosis. 
Such tentative diagnosis was a dis- 
ease of the arteries, muscle sickness 
and disorders of the adrenal glands. 

With this history the insurance 
company denied liability and suit 
was filed. The doctor who examined 
the insured in the hospital testified 
that the facts which are above set 
out were elicited from the history 
given by the insured and not his 
opinion of her condition. He stated, 
when referring to her illness, “We 
don’t know when it begins”. At the 
trial Ida Mae Tellis, the plaintiff, 
and mother of the insured, testified 
that the insured did not seem to be 
ill, but had lost some weight and 
died in July of 1955. She had stayed 
in the hospital about six weeks after 
her admission in June of 1954. 
Another witness testified that the 
deceased insured had worked for her 
as a maid from about January, 1954 
until the last day of May, 1954. 
She did not notice anything unusual 
about the insured’s condition and 
testified that she did seem to be a 
very active girl. 


The Alabama Court, writing 
through Justice Price, affirmed the 
trial court’s verdict that the insured 
was in sound health and her benefici- 
ary entitled to recover from the 
insurance company. 

The burden of proof is upon the 
insurance company to prove the in- 
sured was in unsound health at the 
time the policy was issued. To 
avoid the policy, the unsound health 
must be such as to increase the risk 
of loss. There are some diseases 
commonly known to the courts 
which, despite contrary testimony, 
they will declare that such diseases 
increase the risk of loss and the in- 
sureds are in unsound health as a 
matter of law. 

The rule is that the insurer is 
liable if the sickness did not manifest 
itself to the extent of injuring or 
preventing the afflicted organs from 
normally discharging the normal 
functions until after the effective 
date of the policy, although the medi- 
cal cause of the illness may have 
antedated the issuance of the policy. 
The court cannot say that the tes- 
timony of the doctor establishes con- 
clusively that the insured’s condition 
existed when the policy was issued 
nor did it have its origin before that 
date. The question was one for the 
jury as to the insured’s apparent 
good health and the discharge of her 
duties. There was no testimony that 
the insured’s death did result from 
the same illness which she had upon 
entry of the hospital. 


The Burden of Proof 


Thus the insurance company failed J 


to sustain the burden of proof neces- 
sary to show the insured in unsound 
health at the time of the issuance of 
the policy. 


National Security Ins. Co. 4. 
Tellis, Alabama Court of Appeals, 
6 Div. 441. April 22, 1958. Appeal 
from Jefferson Circuit Court. Af 
firmed. 4 CCH LIFE CASES (24) 
5. 


Parsons, Wheeler & Rose, Masset 
Bldg., Birmingham 3, Alabama, for 
appellants. 

Victor Gold, Frand Nelson Build- 
ing, Birmingham 3, Alabama, fot 
appellee. 
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the Acacia Mutual: William P. Leibensperger, 
To § formerly Cincinnati division manager for 
lth && Prudential, has been appointed manager 
; at Columbus (Ohio) branch. David Vann 
risk Bf has been promoted to the post of acting 
ses manager at Tampa branch. 

irts B Aetna Life: T. Benson Leavitt, formerly 

yny, § director of special services at Life Ins. 

s Agency Management Ass’n, has been ap- 
me pointed manager of special research-life 
 In- & dept. 

iS 3 Alistate: Frederick J. Wilk has been made 
personnel manager at Dallas regional of- 

. fice. Named life, accident, sickness-hos- 

T 1S & pitalization sales supervisor: Richard M. 

ifest J Daly in Pacific Coast zone, Menlo Park, 

> or B Cal; and Jerome C. Power in Pasadena 

4 (Cal.) regional office. 

[rom 

rmal § American Insurors: General and admin- 

; istrative Operations are now conducted in 
ctive @ Laurel, Miss. Granville E. Smith has been 
nedi- #§ appointed superintendent of agencies for 
have Mississippi. Stanley C. Walters has been 

a appointed to succeed Mr. Smith as general 

dlicy. HF agent at Picayune (Miss.) with Keowen H. 

. tes- f) Thames as associate general agent. 

COn- Hf American Travelers Life: Harry W. 
lition § Newman, formerly president of Estate 
ssued Planning Associates, has been appointed 

that regional director for D. of C., Va. and Md. 
> tha 

vr the [American United: A new agency has been 
opened in Terre Haute, Ind., with Win- 

ree field S. Haldt as manager. 

1er 
chat (4 Baltimore Life: Charles 8. Swindell has 
y that Mi been appointed agent in the township of 
from ff Union, N. J. 

UPON Bl Bankers Fidelity: Dr. William R. Minnich 
has been appointed medical director and 
elected to the board of directors. 

Bankers Health & Life: The Savannah 
(Ga.) district office is now located in its 
new office building at Bull and 39th Sts. 

‘failed Bpankers Life (lowa): John A. Ball, for- 

neces- Mmerly assistant manager in Nashville for 

1sound , has been named agency 
ince of 
Bankers Life (Neb.): John A. Freeman 
as been named underwriting secretary 

Co. Vv upon the retirement of William E. Price. 

; \ penior underwriter John H. Pflug replaces 
ppeals, BMr. Freeman as chief underwriter. Merlin 





. Phillips has been appointed senior un- 
derwriter. 

_ A new general agency has been opened 
n Long Beach (Cal.) under the direction 
of Michael C. Hummel. A new field office 
first venture outside the U. S$.) has been 
bpened in Honolulu, Hawaii. 





















eficial Standard: Harry R. Jacobs 
5509 Santa Monica Blvd., 5 Angeles) 
as been named California state manager 
bE mortgage insurance services. 
































shire Life: John W. Allen, Jr., has 


— manager, accident-sickness 
laims div. 
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George A. Trudeau has been appointed 
district manager in White Plains, N. Y. 
Peter Messinger has been appointed su- 
pervisor of The Gerald Westreich Agency, 
general agency in New York City. 


Canada Life: William F. Leal, agency su- 
pervisor, has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of agencies. 


Colonial Life (N. J.): O. A. Augustine 
was elected assistant treasurer to succeed 
Gordon V. Moy, retired. 


Conn. General: Byron D. Williams has 
been appointed group account executive 
and is succeeded as district group manager 
in Los Angeles by Arthur E. Davis, Jr., 
who was assistant director of group sales 
at home office. Assistant district group 
manager Russell L. Holmes will work with 
Mr. Davis and also assume new adminis- 
trative duties. J. Arnold Murfett, special 
group representative, has been named as- 
sistant group manager to work with inde- 
pendent general insurance men in metro- 
politan Los Angeles area. 


Continental Assurance: Group regional 
managers promoted to newly-established 
post of group divisional managers: San- 
ford T. Hudson (Los Angeles) for Pacific 
Ceast territory; Martin B. McCarthy (De- 
troit) for mid-America territory at Chi- 
cago; and Andrew M. Pane (Pittsburgh) 
for eastern dept. territory at New York 
office. 


Employers’ Life of America: Frederick R. 
Brown, M.D., has been appointed as medi- 
cal director. 


Equitable Life (lewa): John M. Beers, 
CLU, has been appointed home office field 
supervisor and Frank L. Gaylord as home 
office field training supervisor. 


Franklin Life: Raymond E. Walden, for- 
merly general agent for Pacific Mutual, 
has been appointed general agent in New- 
ark, N. J. Calvert Hall, formerly a divi- 
sion manager for Prudential, has been 
appointed executive director of sales for 
North Carolina. 


General American: Homer Green, for- 
merly assistant manager in Cape Girardeau 
(Mo.) area, has been appointed general 
agent in St. Joseph, Mo. William F. Ogle 
has been appointed associate general agent 
in his father’s agency in Birmingham, Ala., 
where his brother James O. Ogle, Jr., .is 
also associate general agent. 

Appointed to district group offices for 
field training: Raymond A. Bartnett, 
James P. O’Grady and George T. Lacy, 
St. Louis; Donald E. Hopper, San Fran- 
cisco; and Norman D. Lange, Pittsburgh. 


Great Eastern: This newly-chartered com- 
pany of 10 Dorrance St., Providence, R. L., 
has appointed Thomas R. Diesel as direc- 
tor of agencies. 


Great Southern: Frank H. Monroe has 
been appointed manager-brokerage sales. 
Assistant secretary Elton V. Amburn has 






been promoted to regional group sales 
manager. 

Hershell W. McNutt, formerly Alabama 
state manager for Jackson Life, has been 
appointed manager of Birmingham (Ala.) 
agency. 


Great-West: A new group office has been 
opened at Denver (Colo.) under the di- 
rection of A. E. Beery. 

J. H. Dillon has been appointed group 
supervisor—Maritimes with headquarters 
in Halifax. 


Guardian Life: Stephen W. O'Neill has 
been appointed general agent in Rich- 
mond, VE. 

Gulf Life: W. R. Christmas was elected 
vice president and actuary. 


Independence Life & Acc.: Ernest H. 
Speckman has been appointed director of 
weekly premium agencies. 


Jefferson National: General agent ap- 
pointments: Durward M. Cox, Bowling 
Green, Ky.; Robert W. Reynierson, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; Kenneth C. Silvester, Toledo, 
Ohio; and Wayne A. Kern, Bedford, Ind. 


John Hancock: Ernest L. Wood and 
Leland C. Richardson have been promoted 
to assistant controllers. William F. Cass 
has been advanced to supervisor of field 
training in mid-continent area. 

Harold F. Hatch was named second vice 
president in charge of a newly-created 
“Electronic Computer and Data Process- 
ing Dept.” 

John Bishop of Weston, associate gen- 
eral agent, has been appointed manage 
of the new suburban office of the Robert 
B. Pitcher General Agency in Waltham, 
Mass. 


Life of North America: James N. Sara- 
katsannis, formerly a manager for Occi- 
dental of Cal., has been appointed man- 
ager of Cincinnati (Ohio) service office. 


Life of Virginia: Boyce L. Emory has been 
promoted to manager and transferred to 
LaGrange, Ga. Douglas S. Churchill, as- 
sociate manager of Miami district office, 
has been named field training supervisor. 
Robert N. Gibson, field training super- 
visor, has been appointed manager ol 
Terre Haute district office. 


Lincoln National: Andrew W. Wening, 
Jr., has been named supervisor in the 
L. S. Becker Agency in St. Louis. Paul G. 
Mills has been appointed agency super- 
visor for the R. E. King Agency in Char- 
lotte. 


Maccabees: Promotions: Robert Parsons, 
assistant secretary; Edward Gillis, man- 
ager of newly-organized premium-account- 
ing dept. with Wesley Skrobeck and Harley 
Ziegler as assistants; Joseph Blais, assistant 
manager, audit-commission dept.; Law 
rence Lannon, special auditor; Fred Bam 
sey, head of new issue dept. in secretary 


(Continued on the next page) 
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treasurer’s division; Donald Hillenmeyer, 

, Manager, underwriting dept.; and John 
McCurdy, assistant manager, investment 
services dept. 


Manufacturers Life: Walter H. Mclvor, 
associate manager of Vancouver, B.C., 
branch, has been appointed branch man- 
ager of newly opened office in San Diego. 


Massachusetts Mutual: A new general 
agency has been opened in Albuquerque 
with Donald A. Stephens, CLU, formerly 
a division manager for Prudential, as gen- 
eral agent for New Mexico. 

K. Robert Bunten, CLU, and Dudley N. 
Hartt, CLU, have been elevated to asso- 
ciate counsels in the law dept. 


Metropolitan Life: Freeman D. Smith has 
been promoted to second vice president 
and assistant general manager of Canadian 
head office; J. Stanley Brown, CLU, and 
Henri Lambert, CLU, have been advanced 
to superintendents of agencies of western 
and eastern Canadian territory, respec- 
tively. 

Advanced to rank of actuary: Joseph B. 
Crimmins, William S. Thomas and La Rue 
S. Wagenseller in group operations; Joseph 
T. Gannon and Harold A. Lachner in 
personal operations. Actuary Herbert J. 
Stark was transferred from group to per- 
sonal insurance. Harold F. Harrigan and 
Edwin B. Lancaster have been promoted 
to post of associate actuary and Herman 
Bartimer appointed an assistant actuary. 


Midland Mutual: General agent appoint- 
ments: Lloyd J. Skidmore, Jr., at Raleigh, 
N. C.; and Edward H. Dean, formerly 
Minneapolis assistant manager for Mutual 
of N. Y., at Minneapolis—first agency op- 
eration in Minnesota. 


Monumental Life: Donald T. St. Hilaire 
has been appointed supervisor of field 


training at home office. Carl E. Wagner, 
Jr., becomes manager of first ordinary 
agency in Baltimore. 


Mutual Benefit Life: Raleigh R. Stotz, 
CLU, has retired as general agent in 
Grand Rapids. Two new general agencies 
have been formed—one in Grand Rapids 
under the direction of William F. Umph- 
rey, CLU, and the other in Lansing with 
Neil D. Comerford, CLU, in charge. 

The new Southern regional group office 
in Atlanta will supervise activities in ten 
southern states. Ben G. Thayer, formerly 
Atlanta manager for State Mutual Life, 
has been appointed regional group man- 
ager. 

A district group office has been estab- 
lished in New York City to supervise 
activities in metropolitan New York and 
all of New Jerscy. Arnoid M. Major, for- 
merly with the Connecticut General's 
Newark group sales office, has been ap- 
pointed district group manager. 


Mutual of N. Y.: Howard E. Barnhill, 
CLU, and Clayne Robison have become 
regional superintendents of agencies. Mr. 
Barnhill will be headquartered in Chicago 
supervising 19 of the 36 central region 
agencies under direction of regional vice 
president Edward E. Waller, CLU, while 
Mr. Robison will locate in Atlanta and 
supervise 19 of 37 agencies in southern 
region under the direction of regional vice 
president D. D. Briggs. CLU. Louis E. 
Buenz has been promoted to regional su- 
perintendent of agencies and Glenn O. 
Mulvey advanced to superintendent of 
agencies in merchandising div. at home 
office replacing Mr. Barnhill. Mr. Mulvey 
will also supervise Canadian agencies’ op- 
erations. John J. Mahon becomes director 
of management training succeeding Mr. 
Buenz. Albert C. Trussell, CLU, and 
Richard B. Thompson have been named 
to newly-created positions of director of 
field relations and director of sales devel- 
opment, respectively. Richard T. Borah 
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has been elevated to director of employee 
benefit sales succeeding Mr. Thompson. 
James A. Shea has been promoted to di- 
rector of conservation and John D. Everatt 
advanced to assistant director of accident- 
sickness sales. 

J. Richard Clarke has been named man- 
ager of the Boise (Ida.) agency. Stephen 
J. Witt, formerly a group representative 
with New York Life, has joined the New 
York City group office staff and will spe- 
cialize in the design and service of pension 
plans. 

A new managing agency (the first in 
New Mexico) has been established in 
Albuquerque with Charles A. Wagner as 
manager. William A. Balfrey becomes 
manager in Pueblo, Colo., succeeding Mr. 
Wagner. 


Mutual Trust: Ralph Wilson has been 
appointed agency secretary, a position he 
formerly held for Central Standard Life. 

Jeff B. Jennings has been named genera! 
agent in Santa Ana (Cal.) and vicinity. 


National Life (Vt.): Robert F. Politzer, 
president of Cleveland chapter of CLU, 
becomes associate general agent at Cleve- 
land office. 


Nationwide: Warren T. Yeatts (Roanoke, 
Va.) and A. C. Turbeville (Raleigh, N. C) 
have been promoted to group managers. 
Arch R. Turner and James A. Markle have 
been named group representatives in Co- 
lumbus and Charleston, W. Va., respec- 
tively. 


New York Life: Lawrence W. Lembo has 
been named home office group representa- 
tive at Newark district office. 


North American Life (Ill.): A new agency 
(Ed Kalliel Agency) has been opened in 
Detroit, Mich., located at 17534 McNichols 
Road. 


North American Life & Cas.: John C. 
Skoglund has been appointed -agenq 
comptroller. 


Northwestern Mutual: Ralph N. Hark 
ness, CLU, has been appointed a supet- 
intendent of agencies and will be in charge 
of induction of new agents and the devel- 
opment of new general agencies. 


Nyhart Co., Howard E.: Norman R. B. 
King, formerly with the Dept. of Insur- 
ance of the Gov’t of Canada, has been 
appointed as assistant vice president 0 
this Indianapolis based firm of consulting 
actuaries. 


Occidental Life (Cal.): Carl M. Jensen: 
formerly a division manager for Pruden- 
tial, and Gordon E. Shaw, assistant super 
intendent of agencies, have been appointed 
managers at Cincinnati branch and new 
Pomona (Cal.) branch, respectively. Namet 
assistant managers: Paul C. Hettenbaugh 
Cleveland; George N. Flessas, Portland; 
and Frederick B. Dick, Toronto. 

Appointed assistant brokerage managen. 
Bernard L. Kott, Newark, N. J. 
George K. Bigley, San Diego. 


Occidental Life (N.C.): Lindsey L. J ane 
has been appointed Colorado regio 
supervisor and John P. Allen, Jr., name 
a district manager at Killeen, Texas 


Ohio National: Dwight E. Lamber! bi 
been appointed general agent in Greele\ 
Colo., area, 
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Old Line: R. J. Kohlruss, formerly assist- 
ant vice president and director of A&S 
sales for rity Life & Acc., has been 
appointed director of accident & sickness 
sales. 


Pacific Mutual: Raymond J. Colbourn has 
been named an assistant treasurer. 

R. Nathanael Cross has been named 
manager of the Santa Ana (Cal.) agency. 
and Dallas J. Focht, Jr., becomes manager 
of Omaha agency. 


Pan-American: The Nelson-Allen Agency 
has been formed in Monroe, La., as suc- 
cessor to the Julius B. Nelson Agency, 
and will serve as general agents in Monroe 
and surrounding territory. John H. Allen, 
Jr., formerly represented the Franklin Life, 
and is president of Monroe Ass’n of Life 
Undrs. 


Penn Mutual: Charies E. Drimal & Asso- 
ciates, New York City general agency, now 
located at 11 W. 42nd St., has leased a 
major portion of the llth floor at 630 
Third Ave. 


Postal Life & Cas.: Wilbur Waterman 
and Ted R. Rhea, formerly agency man- 
ager for Mercantile Security, have been 
appointed general agents in Fort Smith 
(Ark.) and Houston (Tex.), respectively. 
John C. Anderson has been named field 
supervisor in Wichita, Kan. Appointed 
agency supervisors: M. Ray Davis, Des 
Moines, lowa; Demrie Frankum, formerly 
office manager in Newark (N. J.) for 
Pacific Mutual, at Indianapolis; John 
Gross, Marshall, Mo.; and Jim L. Robb, 
formerly Denver regional group manager 
for Pacific Mutual, at Denver, Colo. 


Postal Life Ins.: Jule J. Roseman, CLU, 
has been promoted to associate general 
agent for the Harold DeMian Agency, 
New York. 


Provident Mutual: A new district field 
office has been opened in Greensboro, 
N. C., with David A. Baker promoted to 
district group manager. 


Prudential: James R. Chapman, director 
of agencies in north central home office, 
has been appointed executive director of 
agencies in Newark home office succeeding 
executive director of agencies William 
Ingram, recently assigned to southwestern 
home office. 

Richard K. Farrington has been named 
sales manager, group pensions, in down- 
town New York office. William J. Bodo 
has been appointed manager of West Park 
district office in Philadelphia. 

A new agency has been opened in 
Whittier, Cal., with Lyford M. Morris as 
Manager. 


Republic National: R. Eugene Hockett 
has been named senior life underwriter 
and will be associated with the brokerage 
underwriting section. Donald C. Clark 


~ been appointed district manager in 
ustin. 


Jackson, Tenn—Robert N. 
s00dson; and Kitchener, Ontario—Francis 


esolute Credit Life: Charles R. Brady, 
r, has been named resident vice president 
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for Mississippi for this company and Reso- 
lute Insurance Co. 


Shenandoah Life: A new branch office has 
been opened in Atlanta (the first in 
Georgia) with Ed Highsmith as manager. 
Another new office was established in 
Mobile (Ala.) with Cliff M. Broadaway 
transferred and promoted to manager. 

Managers named: Robert C. Burleigh, 
Sr., Memphis; Clyde E. Gwin, Chat- 
tanooga; and W. Tom Martin, Jr., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


State Mutual Life: John G. Ledin was 
elected assistant director, field organiza- 
tion development, agency div. 

Managers appointed: Victor L. Beck, 
new agency at Corpus Christi, Tex.; 
Stuart H. Fitzpatrick, for new group office 
in Investment Bldg., Washington, D. C., 
which replaces the one formerly located in 
Baltimore; and Robert F. Armbruster, 
Cincinnati, replacing general agent Lee B. 
Scheuer (retired). 


Sun Life of America: Beriram A. Frank 
has been promoted to vice president and 
director of general agencies, Arnold Roths- 
child to secretary and director of training, 
and Louis J. Adler to assistant vice presi- 
dent and assistant agency director. 

J. Reid Harrison has been appointed 
general agent in Red Bank (N. 1). 


Travelers: Frederick A. Davis has been 
named second vice president of mortgage 
loan dept. and James D. Smith appointed 
secretary, agency services dept. 

Promoted: Charles G. Lincoln, associate 
actuary, life; Peter W. Plumley (life) and 
Robert A. Meredith (accident & group), 
to assistant actuary. 

Charles E. Barr has been appointed 
manager, farm mortgage loans, at Kansas 
City branch. 


Union Central: Leon S. McCrosky, super- 
visor of group sales, has been promoted 
to assistant vice president. 


Union Mutual: George O. Holland has 
been appointed general agent in Seattle. 


United Benefit—Mutual of Omaha: /Vi/- 
liam E. Ladd has been appointed a group 
representative in Detroit area. 

A new district group office has been 
opened in San Francisco (111 Sutter St.) 
with Bertram Shaughnessy as manager. 


United Life & Acc.: Walier O. Corey has 
been appointed superintendent of agen- 
cies. Allan R. Hanna has been named 
agency secretary and Ernest J. Tsouros as 
Overseas agency secretary. 


United States Life: Jo/in A. Pfaff has been 
appointed director of sales promotion. 


Volunteer State: Jack Grantham has been 
appointed regional agency director of 
Texas. 


Western Life (Mont.): D. Donald Hoex- 
ter has been named superintendent of 
agencies for eastern Michigan. 


VARIABLE ANNUITIES 


THE SECURITIES and Exchange 
Commission and the National Asso- 
ciation of Securities Dealers have 
filed briefs with the Supreme Court 
asking the court to reverse decisions 
of lower courts that the S.E.C. has 
no jurisdiction over variable an- 
nuities. Carrol M. Shanks, president 
of the Prudential, in a letter to New 
Jersey Republican legislators, urged 
the adoption of bills in that state 
which would permit the sale of 
variable annuity contracts. 
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Life Insurance by John H. Magee, 
former Assistant Professor of Eco- 
nomics and Sociology, University of 
Maine. 


Now in its revised third edition, 
this book undertakes to recognize 
the many important developments in 
the field of life insurance and the 
expansion of the industry during 
the past few years. New chapters 
have been added to provide a treat- 
ment of individual and group cover- 
ages. The treatment of program- 
ing has been considerably enlarged, 
and the material in the other chap- 
ters brought up to date. 

The text is designed for reading 
by insurance company personnel, 
students planning an _ insurance 
career, and individuals planning an 
adequate program of coverages for 
personal and business purposes. 


819 pages, $8.35 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, IIl. 
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publications 


Readings In Industrial Organization 
and Public Policy, selected by Rich- 
ard B. Heflebower, Northwestern 
University and George W. Stocking, 
Vanderbilt University, for the Amer- 
ican Economic Association. 

This is one of the volumes in the 
American Economic Association’s 
series of republished articles on eco- 
nomics and is designed to provide 
for non-specialists a convenient com- 
pilation of the more important ar- 
ticles in the field of industrial organ- 
ization and public policy. 

The material is classified into five 
categories as follows: The Structure 
of Industries and Markets; Case 
Studies in Industrial Structure and 
Behavior, Generalizations about 
Market Behavior, Industrial Organ- 
ization and Economic Theory and 
Competition Monopoly and Public 
Policy. 

426 pps; $5.50 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 
Homewood, Illinois. 


Successful Selling Strategies by 
Charles L. Lapp, Ph. D., Professor 
of Marketing, Washington Univer- 
sity. 


Based on nineteen years of first- 
hand experience at selling, training 
and research on good sales methods, 
this book is a clear manual of sales 
techniques for use every day by a 
salesman in any field. 

Its twenty-three chapters equip a 
salesman to do a sales managing job 
on himself, challenging him to better 
his record by giving him several 
quick check lists which show where 
he needs improvement. It provides 
specific warnings on sure ways to 
lose sales and shows how to adapt 
oneself to differences in buyers, 
products and selling situations. 

360 pps; $4.95 a copy. Published 
by Business Book Company, 1402 
Lark Avenue, St. Louis 22, Mis- 
sourt, 


Personal Supervision of Outside Sales. 
men by Charles L. Lapp, Ph.D., 
Professor of Marketing, Washinz- 
ton University. 


This book summarizes the find- 
ings of a comprehensive three-year 
survey made with the cooperation of 
the National Sales Executives and 
covering a cross-section of their 
16,000 members. 

The current practices of sales 
managers in supervising salesmen, 
based on surveys of both sales man- 
agers and salesmen, are set forth iw 
concise detail, in figures and text, 
In addition, from the evaluations of 
their operations provided by this 
large group of sales executives and 
salesmen and from the author’s long 
time study of the field, the autho 
has drawn up a perceptive and 
cogent set of recommendations for 
the improvement of supervisory 
practices. 


300 pps; $4.00 per copy in paper 
back edition. Published by Busines 
Book Company, 1402 Lark Ave. 
St. Louis 22, Missouri. 


Wormser's Guide to Estate Planning 
by René A. Wormser, senior part- 
ner of Myles, Wormser & Koch of 
New York. 


This book is a simply worded 
easy-to-follow guide to sound estate 
planning in the face of today’s 
drastically changing conditions and 
precarious economic future. It shows 
how to solve the two-fold problem 
confronting every family head: (1) 
How to choose the objectives to aim 
for in planning for his own and 
his family’s future and (2) What 
steps to take to gain these objectives 
and make safe the family’s living 
standard for all time. 

The book covers a wide-range 0! 
topics, including the investment 
problem, retirement, objectives in 
planning for the wife, objectives for 
children, objectives for the charita 
bly inclined, what to do with the 
family enterprise, the analysis of 2 
prospective estate and the econcmit 
and social background of planning. 


175 pps; $4.95 per copy. Pub- 
lished by Prentice-Hall, Inc., 7! 
Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y 
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Taxation—from page 61 


not meet competitively the dividends 
which would be paid by the large, 
rich companies under total income. 

Here is the explosive material 
from which monopoly can spring. I 
strongly advise my mutual brethren 
that with a Congressional investigat- 
ing committee looking down our 
throats we avoid this pitfall. A study 
of the 1957 operations of six of the 
largest mutuals reveals that some 
of them had as much as 45% of their 
investment earnings free of taxes to 
distribute in dividends to policy- 
holders. In the same year there were 
also companies which had nothing 
from investment income to distribute 
to policyholders. This matter of the 
destructive power of competitive 
dividends is inherent in the total 
income system and if such a system 
is adopted there could be many, 
many good life insurance companies 
dividended out of business. And if 
there were no other reason for 
the big mutuals to oppose total in- 
come than the dire possibilities of 
destructive competition in dividends, 
that in my opinion, would be a con- 
trolling factor. For wiih total in- 
come taxation, they are walking 
right straight down the road to 
monopoly. Many, many companies 
may wither and die in the ensuing 
struggle. In proposing total income 
taxation, the advocates may think 
they are only sowing the wind of 
tax relief, but they can well reap 
the whirlwind of anti-trust investi- 
gation. I plead with them not to 
release the explosive elements of a 
dividend war with its disastrous 
possibilities to our business. 

Some attention should be given to 
the floor in these bills. This so- 
called floor is a device put into the 
bills which makes all companies pay 
some taxes regardless of what the 
results of their operations are. 


A Basic Principle 


It is a basic principle of income 
taxation that if an enterprise de- 
velops taxable net income—which is 
another way of saying if it makes 
money—it pays taxes. If it doesn’t, 


it pays no taxes. The principle is 


fundamental. It seems unthinkable 
to levy an income tax on an enter- 
prise which had no taxable income. 


Yet the floor would do exactly that. 
Passing over the impracticability of 
such a method of taxation, I pose 
this question: If the total income 
method is a proper way to tax life 
insurance companies, why the floor? 
By way of answer, I am told there 
are two functions of the floor. One 
is to exact taxes of certain companies 
which are wholly in the term and 
group fields and do not generate 
much in the way of investment in- 
come, The second is that because of 
the effect of policyholder dividends, 
under total income, a company might 
avoid paying any taxes at all or pay 
such ridiculously low taxes that the 
government would abandon the sys- 
tem. Ergo—we must have a floor to 
prevent total income from being the 
failure everyone knows it will be. 


Does Not Apply 


As to the first point, I agree that 
in the instance of life insurance com- 
panies which are strictly in the 
group and term lines neither the 
total income method of taxation nor 
the investment income method of 
taxation is a proper approach to 
their particular problem. Those 
situations present a problem which 
is serious and which must be solved. 
Perhaps the way to approach it is 
to tax them differently than the rest 
of the business, to say by definition 
that a life insurance company writ- 
ing only or preponderantly group 
and term lines of insurance ‘will ar- 
rive at its taxable net income by the 
development of a net profit figure 
out of its underwriting and operat- 
ing experiences. They make their 
money out of this type of operation, 
why should they not pay their taxes 
on the basis of their developed 
profits ? 

To the second point that there 
must be a floor so that mutual com- 
panies will not dividend themselves 
clear out of the tax picture, I make 
this observation: by this confession, 
the Temporary Committee for the 
Taxation of Mutual Life Insurance 
Companies and every other company 
which is supporting total income 
taxation is admitting that the total 
income method is impractical and 
will not work. 

By the operation of the floor, the 
twelve big mutuals [ listed which 


paid 62.8% of the total life insur- 
ance company taxes in 1957 would, 
under HR 13707 pay 42.46% less 
than they paid under the Mills Act, 
and a watered down Mills Bill is the 
floor. 


I am quite sure the United States 
government will not buy that fancy 
package of merchandise and I am 
equally sure that if the American 
Life Convention asks the Govern- 
ment to buy it, the Convention will 
stultify itself and will dishonor the 
cause that it has up to now so prop- 
erly represented before Congress. 

These proposed total income bills 
contain certain shiny, glittering, and 
illusory pretties which may have a 
false appeal to small companies and 
those which do not have large sur- 
pluses, but they are not likely to get 
through the Congressional colander; 
they already have been challenged 
at the Treasury and by the tech- 
nicians. These devices are apt to be 
deceptive, but the chance of their 
being left in the bills is nil. I sup- 
pose there is some danger, however, 
that a few companies might fall for 
them. But let me point out that if 
we flirt with total income because 
she is dressed up in these alluring 
clothes, we may win the girl but when 
we get her out in the light, we will 
find that we have bought 52% of 
line 33 of page 4 of the annual state- 
ment blank. And there we stand, 
face to face with ruin. 
















Unity Threatened 


What then is the proper thing for 
the American Life Convention to do 
in this tax matter? The time is 
long since past when this organiza- 
tion should have taken a position. 
Unity is threatened because ut- 
fortunately the Temporary Mutual 
Committee has gone its own way. 
But while its members are large 
companies, they represent, at most, 
but a small number out of more that 
one thousand life insurance com 
panies. The rest can form a pha!anx 
in defense of right principles for ou! 
business and for our millions 
policyholders. 

Today, the entire industry is look- 
ing to the ALC for leadership. 
believe it should adopt a strong and 
clearcut resolution urging the exect 
tive branch of government to at: 
vocate and the legislative branci 
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Best Hotel Value 


DENVER 


Colorado 
17th St. at Broadway 


wale, Right in the center of things in 
Denver. Genuine Western hospitality— 
400 pleasant, comfortable rooms and 
suites. Coffee Shop, Dining Room 
and Shirley Tavern serving excellent 
food at moderate rates. Cocktail 
Lounges. Garage facilities—parking. 
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to enact some form of taxation upon 
the investment income method. I 
believe that the resolution should 
also urge the Mills Subcommittee 
to scrutinize these total income 
proposals so carefully and so com- 
pletely that by their very thorough- 
ness they will see the utter im- 
practicability of their adoption and 
the viciousness of their effect upon 
the industry. I believe that we 
should not take a position for any 
specific investment income bill yet 
proposed but should raise our 
standard upon the principle so long, 
so ably, and so properly demon- 
strated, that investment income is 
the only right way to tax a life in- 
surance company and put our Tax 
Committee to the task of developing 
an investment income bill which will 
levy taxes adequately, simply, and 
justly. 

I am not afraid of the outcome. I 
am only afraid of delay, of vacilla- 
tion or surrender to the total income 
siren song. If we have the courage 
to carry our cause to every member 
of Congress intelligently, forth- 
riglitly and aggressively we will win 


For January, 1959 


a proper permanent solution to this 
vexing and difficult problem. 


REAL ESTATE INVESTMENTS 


THE INVESTMENT of the country’s 
1,300 life insurance companies in 
commercial and industrial rental 
properties now tops the $2,000,- 
000,000 mark, according to the 
Institute of Life Insurance. These 
properties totaled $2,049,000,000 on 
September 30, a $229,000,000 in- 
crease over a year ago. This port- 
folio, now nearly 2% of total assets 
of the life companies, is almost en- 
tirely the development of post- 
World War IT days. 


NEW MICHIGAN 
COMMISSIONER 


FRANK BLACKFORD, executive secre- 
tary of the State Employees’ Re- 
tirement System, has been named 
Insurance Commissioner of Michi- 
gan to succeed Joseph A. Navarre 
when he retires December 31. 


LIFE INSURANCE STOCKS 


STRONG INVESTOR DEMAND, coupled 
with favorable general market con- 
ditions were responsible for the 
continued broad advance in life 
insurance shares during November. 
Although during the last week of the 
month the shares tapered down 
moderately from their highest levels, 
the closing prices reflected an aver- 
age gain of 10% compared with 
October 31, 1958. This represented 
the seventh consecutive month of 
advancing prices for these shares 
and brought the gain for the first 
eleven months of this year to 40.1%. 

Of the thirty selected stocks in- 
cluded in our study, twenty-six ad- 
vanced and four declined. Liberty 
National led the list with a gain of 
20.2%, followed by Southland 
(17.4%), Aetna (16.5%), Bene- 
ficial Standard (16.5%), Lincoln 
National (16.1%), and American 
National (15.3%). On the down 
side, Monumental was off 4.4%; 
Philadelphia Life, 3.3% ; Republic 
National, 1.8%; and United States 
Life 1.0%. 
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Midland Mutual's chief ‘‘product designers’*: G. Emerson Reilly (right), Vice President 
and Actuary, and’ Charles B. O'Connor, Manager of Accident & Sickness Department, 


Modern Pians with Buy Appeal... 


provide limitless opportunity for Midland’s field force 


When Midland Mutual “product designers” prepare 
a new policy, they look at it from the prospect's 
point of view. They want to be sure of yes answers 
to these vital questions: 

Will the plan be a good buy for the prospect? 
Will it serve an essential need? Will it provide broad 
coverage at reasonable premiums? 

This approach to policy development makes sense 
— both for prospects and Midlanders in the field. 
The better the product for the buyer, the greater 
its chances for sales success. 

Midland Mutual offers a comprehensive portfolio 
of personal insurance plans, both Life and Accident 
& Sickness contracts. In recent months there have 
been three outstanding new additions to the line: 
FAMILY SECURITY PLAN: Not a set “package” policy, but a 
flexible, all-inclusive plan which can be made-to- 
measure for the individual family group. 


MAJOR MEDICAL EXPENSE: $7,500 maximum benefit . . . $500 
Deductible . . . Guaranteed Renewable to age 65. 
BASIC HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL EXPENSE: Guaranteed Renew- 
able for life . . . liberal benefits at modest cost . . . 
issued on both deductible and “first-dollar” basis. 

Learn more about Midland Mutual's styled-to- 
sell plans. Write Charles E. Sherer, CLU, Vice Presi- 
dent and Director of Agencies. 


Serving Personal 
Security Needs 
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MIDLAND MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


248 EAST BROAD STREET, COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 
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ALL AMERICAN Life & Casualty Company 
Park Ridge, Illinois 


txecutive Promotions 


Gilbert L. Bechtold, who has been office manager 
ad assistant secretary since 1951, has been promoted 
9 vice-president and comptroller. William R. Ballard, 
prmerly with the accounting department, has been 
romoted to assistant secretary. 


E AMERICAN HOSPITAL and Life Insurance 


ompany, San Antonio, Texas 


executive Changes 


W. P. Hinsch, formerly vice-president and actuary, 
been promoted to administrative vice-president and 
ecretary ; Gene Archer has been elected vice-president 
ind actuary ; W. G. Priest, formerly treasurer, has been 
omoted to vice-president and treasurer; James C. 
aney, formerly director of group sales and service, 
las been promoted to vice-president and director of 
oup insurance; and A. Wallace Cantwell, who has 
been serving as regional manager of the Fort Worth 
egion, has returned to the home office as vice-president 
m charge of the accident and health department. 


ANKERS FIDELITY LIFE Insurance Company 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ew Medical Director 


Dr. William R. Minnich, prominent Atlanta phy- 
ican, has been appointed medical director and elected 
) the board of directors of this company. 


ENEFICIAL STANDARD LIFE Insurance 


ompany, Los Angeles, California 


ys Company 


This company has acquired the stock of British 
acitic Insurance Company of Canada, a small accident 
d sickness insurance company licensed to operate in 
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British Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, Manitoba, 
and Ontario. 


BUSINESS MEN'S ASSURANCE Company of 


America, Kansas City, Missouri 


Proposed Change in Capital 


The shareholders of this company voted December 
23, 1958 on a proposal to reduce the par value of the 
capital stock from $10 per share to $4 per share and 
increase the number of shares from 800,000 to 2,000,- 
000 by a 2% for 1 stock split. The change becomes 
effective January 5, 1959. This company pays $0.60 a 
share annually on the present stock and it is con- 
templated the new stock will be placed on a $0.30 per 
share annual basis. 


COLORADO CREDIT LIFE, INC. 
Boulder, Colorado 


New President 


Jack O. Robinson, formerly executive vice-president, 
has been elected president of the companies of the 
Colorado Insurance Group, Boulder, succeeding Allen 
J. Lefferdink, who will continue as chairman of the 
board, which position he had held along with the 
presidency. The group comprises the Colorado Insur- 
ance Company, Allied National Insurance Company, 
Equity General Insurance Company, and the Colorado 
Credit Life, Inc. 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL Life Insurance 


Company, Boston, Massachusetts 


Offer Made to Stockholders 


The Hartford Fire Insurance Company has offered 
stockholders of this company to exchange their stock 
on basis of 7 shares of Hartford for 10 shares of 
Columbian. The proposal is conditioned upon Hartford 
Fire stockholder approval of the issuance of an addi- 
tional 175,000 shares of capital stock, at a special meet- 
ing to be held January 6, 1959, and acceptance of the 
exchange offer by owners of not less than 80% of 
Columbian capital stock. The Insurance Commissioner 
of Connecticut has issued his “Findings and Final 
Order” approving the plan (see December, 1958 News). 


COMMONWEALTH LIFE Insurance Company 


Louisville, Kentucky 


New President 


William H. Abell, formerly general counsel, has 
been elected president and chief executive officer of 
this company, succeeding Morton Boyd, who has been 
elected chairman of the board. 








CONSUMERS CREDIT LIFE Insurance ee 


Wilmington, Delaware 


Capital Increased 


The Maryland Credit Finance Corporation, Easton, 
Md., has contributed $300,000 new capital (200,000 
capital stock and $100,000 surplus) to this company, 
which brings total capital to $896,999 as of September 
30, 1958. The new capital will allow the company to 
apply for licenses in additional states. 


CONTINENTAL LIFE and Accident Company 


Boise, Idaho 


New President 


Robert E. Cecil, who has been with West Coast Life 
for twenty-nine years, most recently as manager of agen- 
cies, has been named president of this company, effective 
February 1. 


THE CROWN LIFE Insurance Company 
Toronto, Canada 
Cash Dividend to Stockholders 

The regular quarterly cash dividend of $0.60 per share 


was paid January 2 to stockholders of record December 


19, 1958. 





We give you 
the tools! 


up-to-date, constantly im- 
proving, field-tested sales tools! 
For example, our new SMALL 
GROUP LIFE INSURANCE kit 
includes: sales letter: sales talk 
employer, employee, and 
genera! sales folders; all 
necessary forms and instruc - 
tions—all in one, neat file-fold- 
er package ready to complete 
the sale! Find out more about 
the advantages UNITED LIFE 


agents enjoy .. . write now! 


UNITED LIFE ano 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. 


CONCORD, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Write H. V. Staehle, Jr., C.L.U., Field 
Management V. Pres., United a 
| White Street, Concord, N. H 
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D. C., ae 
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FRANKLIN LIFE Insurance Company 
Springfield, Illinois 


New Executive Vice-President 
Francis J. Budinger, formerly regional sales directa 


in Chicago, has been named executive vice-president ¢ 
this company. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES LIFE Insurance 
Company, Washington, D.C. 
Regular Cash Dividend to Stockholders 

The regular semi-annual cash dividend of twent 


cents a share was paid December 29, 1958 to stockhold. 
ers of record December 9. 


GREAT AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Compan; 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
New President 

John C. Beck, formerly vice-president and secretary 
has been elected president of this company, and Levelli 


Conwell, formerly vice-president and treasurer, has bee’ 
named secretary-treasurer. 


GULF LIFE Insurance Company 
Jacksonville, Florida 
Executive Promotion 


W. R. Christmas, formerly actuary, 
vice-president and actuary. 


has been electe( 


KENTUCKY CENTRAL Life and Accident 


Insurance Company, Anchorage, Kentucky 


Offer to Buy 


Dan C, Parrish, of Pittsburgh and his associates, ha\ 
offered to buy all the common stock of this company 4 
a net price to the sellers of $126 per share. Approx 
mately 70% of the stockholders have signed a propos 
to sell and the buyers had until December 15, 1958 t 
either reject or accept the proposal. It is understo 
that Mr. 
operate the company under its present personnel, bot 
field and home office. 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Compan 
Fort Wayne, Indiana 


Cash Dividend to Stockholders Increased 

This company has declared a cash dividend of 30.5 
per share, payable February 1 to stockholders of recot 
January 10. This is an increase of $0.10 per share ov 


the previous quarterly rate. It is anticipated that t 
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same amount will be declared in each of the remaining 
three quarters of 1959, but the board plans to omit the as 
year-end extra that has been paid in the past. Total piecte' th 


payments in 1958 were $1.95 per share. TEXANS 
ct 
me PAN-AMERICAN LIFE Insurance Company 


New Orleans, Louisiana 
Gleason Retires 


l‘riend W. Gleason has retired as senior vice-presi- 
det after forty-seven years of active service with this 
company. He will continue to serve as a member of the 
board of directors and of the finance committee. 


holt SECURITY LIFE and Trust Company 
Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Acquiring Company 


The board of directors of this company have approved Am ICABLE 
he acquisition of the Blue Ridge Insurance Company of 


harlotte, North Carolina (formerly Shelby) by an ex- 

hange of stock. The basis of exchange is three shares WACO, TEXAS 
i@et Security Life and Trust stock for each five shares of oe 

lue Ridge stock outstanding. Blue Ridge has capital 

f $600,000, comprising 60,000 shares of par value $10. _ 


PROTECTION SINCE 1910 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


pffiliate, Blue Ridge Life Insurance Company, which 
specializes in credit life, to continue as an independent 


bperation under its present management. . HK*¥ CK kl); «»;”W'W 








William H. Harrison, formerly second vice-president 7 

n charge of life underwriting, has been promoted to 7 Memo to Ourselves . . . 
vice-president ; Robert G. Hill, second vice-president 
‘@n charge of sickness and accident insurance, to vice- 


We’re Going to Sell 


Like Sixty in °59. 
Troup insurance, to vice-president; Louis E. Zell, Jr., 
prmerly second vice-president and treasurer, to vice- 
President and treasurer; J. Evans Whiting, formerly 
iperintendent of agencies, to director of agencies; 
harles J. Doerner, formerly assistant auditor, to audi- 


t; and Edward M. Merrill, Jr., to manager of agency 
nancing, 


TATE SECURITY LIFE Insurance Company — THE 


nderson, Indiana ee coy NATIONAL LIFE 


Yay AND ACCIDENT 


INSURANCE COMPANY 

" HOME OFFICE _ NASHVILLE, TENNESSES 
George W. E. Smith, formerly comptroller, has been 
Amel secretary-treasurer of this company, succeeding 


(Continued on the next page) 
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STATE SECURITY LIFE—Continued title Supreme Liberty Life Insurance Company. D. C§ former! 
Chandler, president of Dunbar, will serve on the boar({§ Nation 
John R. Walsh who, on December 1 last, became Indi- of directors and will be vice-president in charge of th: jf Monar 
ana’s secretary of state. company’s Ohio operations. The following officers o Philade 
Dunbar are now officers of Supreme Liberty Life: Mis § °°'V'* 
Martha Frye, vice-president and special analyst; J. Cf "°"°9 


SUN LIFE Insurance Company of America Wiggins, assistant secretary ; Charles V. Carr, assistant cite 


Baltimore, Maryland general counsel; David D. White, assistant generdlM = Jico 
counsel; Dr. Frank H. Hendricks, assistant medical di-@ Suoren 

Agency Officers Promoted rector; and Dr. Charles H. Garvin, assistant treasurer in char 
Teache 

Bertram A. Frank, formerly assistant secretary and Knowle 


director of general agencies, has been promoted to vice- astrone 


president and director of general agencies; Arnold TRANSWESTERN LIFE Insurance Company Wichit 

Rothschild from assistant secretary and director of Reno Nevada aes 
training to secretary and director of training; Louis J. 

Ate aor assistant rernt of agencies ha assistant New Company LIFE | 

vice-president and assistant agency director. 

This company, organized in September, 1958, wai Willia 

licensed on October 21, 1958 and planned to begin oper. § $y™at 

SUPREME LIBERTY LIFE Insurance Company ations in December with capital of 50,000 shares, pai compi 

Chicago, Illinois value $10, that are being sold at $50 per share. Initia publis! 

resources of $850,000, comprising $200,000 capital andj Arts a 

$650,000 surplus, have been contributed. Linn V. Hall along 

THE DUNBAR LIFE Insurance Company is chairman of the board, M. Joy Christensen is presif™ 1 T 

Cleveland, Ohio dent, and Samuel B. Kurtz is educational director andj ©OTPO! 

agency trainer. compa 

Merge d instea 

Massa 

These companies have agreed to merge, effective Jan- to foll 


uary 1, 1957 (see December, 1958 News) under the WICHITA NATIONAL LIFE Insurance Compan time a 








Lawton, Oklahoma iby 

; ish th 

PUP LC eV age New Presiden pre 
5 of tod 

...forinsurance men from everywhere! Lloyd B. McClung, formerly vice-president, has bee Pi" t 
elected president succeeding Howard B. Austin, wh porate 

resigned to return to private law practice. John R the w 

Breathwit, formerly superintendent of agencies, ha for In 

been appointed executive vice-president and director ¢ porate 

agencies, contin 

Penns 

Engla 

Life ] 

delph: 

Girar: 

a insure 

new directors [> 





THE FAMOUS the t: 
‘ 4 r . . fm autho 
American Hospital & Life (Texas): W. P. Hinsch, admir - 
ELMS HOTEL istrative vice-president and secretary; Gene Arche’ ps aah 
in beautiful EXCELSIOR SPRINGS, MISSOURI vice-president and actuary; W. G. Priest, vice-presidengam 20C° | 
and treasurer. State 
A te es Gon tars tae tC eeY SERVI American Life of New York (N. he Frank H. Blair, vicegg Chart 
d 


Breen rolling hills of Missouri. 300 rooms I western & Southern Life Insurance president and director of Litchfield & Madison Roilwomm Comy 


with bath. Air conditioning, TV available. 

State Automobile Casualty Underwriters m : : : Insur 
Five beautiful air-conditioned function Farmers Insurance Group py pany; Leo P. Dorsey, senior partner of the law fir ‘ 

rooms accommodate up to 600 guests. Full Central Life Assurance of Dorsey, Burk and Kefer; Harold H. Hammer, investme i Mutu 
banquet service. New swimming pool, Li Mutual Insurance ° Mat _ 
pitch-putt golf, fennis, world-tamed min- aaa wna aare counselor and attorney in New York City; Haro d Sin ¢ 
eral waters, baths, riding horses. Minor, vice-president of the Manufacturers Trust Co. Bi now 


Bankers Fidelity Life (Ga.): Dr. William R. Minnich, medi Holla 
cal director. Cony 


Equitable Society (N. Y.): Grant Keehn, senior vice-re® 


dent in charge of investment operations. Mr. Keel Mackic 











Best’s Life Ne For J 


formerly had been executive vice-president of the First 
National City Bank of New York. 

Monarch Life (Mass.}: Gurdon W. Gordon, Jr., secretary. 
Philadelphia Life (Pa.}: Virgil Kauffman, president of Aero 
Service Corporation; Raymond H. Gage, Jr., formerly 
manager of the Philadelphia office of Paine, Webber, 
Jockson and Curtis. 

Security Mutual (N.Y.): Frank A. Johnson, president of the 
Er dicott-Johnson Corporation. 

Supreme Liberty Life (Ill.): D. C. Chandler, vice-president 
in charge of the Dunbar division. 

Teachers Insurance & Annuity (N. Y.}: Professor Lloyd A. 
Knowler, chairman of the department of mathematics and 
astronomy at the State University of lowa. 

Wichita National Life (Okla.}: John R. Breathwit, executive 
vice-president and agency director. 


LIFE INSURANCE IN AMERICA—from page |6 


William Gordon, a Massachusetts Congregational cler- 
gyman seemingly came to nothing. A mortality table 
compiled by the Rev. Edward Wigglesworth and 
published in the Memoirs of the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences indicated a trend toward investigation 
along actuarial lines and in 1786 bore fruit in a charter 
for The Massachusetts Charitable Corporation. This 
corporation was intended by its founders as an insurance 
company for Congregational ministers. It became, 
instead, a dispenser of charity. In like manner, the 
Massachusetts Hospital Life Insurance Company failed 
to follow its original plan and became in the course of 
time a “Mutual Fund.” 

Several other efforts were made in America to estab- 
| lish the business of life insurance but it was not until the 
i decade 1835-1845 that the great commerical companies 
s of today began to make their appearance. In Philadel- 
phia the Insurance Company of North America, incor- 
porated in 1794, discontinued, after a brief experience, 
the writing of life policies. The Pennsylvania Company 
for Insurance on Lives and Granting Annuities, incor- 
porated in 1812, wrote its last policy in 1872. It 
continues in the banking and trust business as the First 
Pennsylvania Banking and Trust Company. The New 
England Mutual was incorporated in 1835. The Girard 
Life Insurance, Annuity and Trust Company of Phila- 
delphia incorporated in 1836 and now known as the 
Girard Trust Corn Exchange Bank, reinsured its life 
insurance contracts with the Equitable in 1900. The 
New York Life Insurance, incorporated in 1841 under 
the title of Nautilus Insurance Company, was first 
authorized to write marine insurance and was authorized 
to write life insurance in 1845. The Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company of New York was incorporated in 1842. 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company, Worcester, was 
chartered in 1844; ‘Mutual Benefit Life Insurance 
Company, Newark, in 1845; Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, in 1846 and Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, Philadelphia, in 1847. 
In Canada the Holland Life Insurance Society, Ltd., 
now headquartered in Toronto, began operations in 
Holland in 1807 and The Standard Life Assurance 
Company, Montreal, was organized in 1825. 


The material on which this article is based was prepared by Alexander 
Mackie, president of the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund. 
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BEST’S DIGEST OF INSURANCE STOCKS 
offers a wealth of detailed information for 
over 100 stock insurance companies, fire, 
casualty, and life . . . virtually the entire 
actively-traded market! Included are such 
data as: 


Resources—Ten-Year Trend 
Liabilities—Ten-Year Trend 


Distribution and Five-Year Growth of Premium 
Writings 


Five-Year Operating Ratios 
Five-Year Net Premiums Earned and Written 
Ten-Year Per Share Figures 


Ten-Year Earnings Breakdowns Amount and Per 
Share . 


Cash Dividends Declared—Ten Years 
Capital Gains or Losses 
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Management 

Current Dividend Rate 
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EDITORIAL 
Accident and Health Experience 


Beginning of Life Insurance in America, The . 


1959 Dividend and Related Actions 
Editors’ Corner (Monthly) 
Growing Trend, A 

Hand-in-Hand 

Income Taxation of Companies 
Insurance Men as Buyers 

Let’s Not Be Obsolete 

Life Insurance Stocks 

Multiple Line Operations 

Social Security Expansion Opposed 
Strong Words from a Department 
20 Year Net Costs 

Will Everybody be Multiple Line? 


MANAGEMENT & GENERAL 


Executive Compensation—D. Ronald Daniel 


Expense Account Control—Arthur O. Angilly, AIA .... 
A. Navarre . 
. Follman, Jr. 
Insurance Company Taxation—John A. Lloyd 


Federal Investigation of Insurance—Joseph 
Health Insurance and Vision Care—J. 


Investment Officer, The—Victor B. Gerard 


Legal Spotli piling D. Churchill (Monthly) 
ce—William C. North, Jr. 
Shanks .... 


M. McKenny, CLU 


Moving the Home O 

No Margin For Failure—Carrol M. 

Obstacle Race, The—J. Edward Day 

Pension Planning—Michael 

Policyholder Looks at Life Insurance, A— 
Dr. penjonte C. Willis 

Procedural Planning—J. T. 


Public Relations Aspects of Ones gS The— 


Clifford B. Reeves 


Research for Underwriting—Edward H. Sweetser 


Risk Selection Practices—Paul K, Frazer 
Small Group Plans—Darwin S. Liggett 
Third Party Financing—Louis A. Orsini 


Time to Be Realistic—Gordon N. eer =“ 


Trends that Affect Claims—Cecil J. 
Fa le Play Industry, The—James F. Oates 


Cie bis eelaw cee Jan. 


LAST SIX MONTHS 


Dividend Accounting—Charles F. 
EDP Record Keeping—Connor E. Jetton 

Effective Executive Communications—Guy Fergason 
Electronic Shorthand—Robert A. Braddock 

General Ledger Accounting—J. Warren Bishop 
Hidden Printing Costs—Warren K. Slaughter 

Human Side of Automation, The—Thomas EF. Kiddoo .. 
Aid—Francis J. O’Brien 

ce Efficiency (Monthly) 
Motivation and Environment—Guy Fergason 
Motivation and Reward—Guy Fergason 

Motivation and Scientific Management—Guy Fergason 
Office Equipment Directory (Monthly) 

Procedure Manuals—John P. Zahn 

Reducing the Error Factor—Ruth Hesler 


Jan. 


Mechanical Sellin 
Modern Aids to 


Spot Carbon Forms 


Typing Time Reduced—Arthur E. Hendrix 


Part 
Pa 


Development of a 
Earl M. Schwemm, 


Disability Income Insurance—Robert A. Brown, Jr., 
— B. Proctor 
op 


Reaping the RE ORES SO EE OS AE Jan. 
Sales Promotion—The Late Lewis B. Hendershot 
Sales Track Is the Trick, The—Al Davina 

Six Million Prospects—John J. Ryan 

Skillful Handling of Prospects—H. H. McJunkin 


Programming vs. Pro 
Prospecting—Ralph 


Pestal 


229s eseRrassese22s 


SALES & SALES MANAGEMENT 


Business Development Department—Zarl C. Jordan 
Business of Opportunities, A—Albert C. Adams 
C.L.U. Questions & Answers—American College 
II—Law, Trusts and Taxation 
rt IV—Economics and 
Part V—Practice of — Underwriting .. 
Creative Thinkin aoeee rd 
ellin: 


eB 


nance 


Williams 
Philosophy, The— 


AREAS Besse 


Statesmanship in Estate ler 7 + cll 
Harry Greensfelder, Jr., CLU 
Supervision for Soenas “Viens A. Rosenfeit 


Jr. 
nderwriting Habits and Moral Risks—John R. Pullman .... 
Where Does the Challenge Lie Lota Bruce Palmer 


Work Sampling—John P. Mor 
Work Simplification—William v 


OFFICE METHODS 


Accountant’s Role in Management, The—S. Alerander Bell ... 


Around the Office—Guy Fergason (Monthly) 
Booklets (Monthly 

Combined 
Communications—Guy Fergason 
Company Budgets—Charles Hobby 


Converting to Punched Cards-—-Oharlie Andrew 


COMPANY 


Acme United Life, Atlanta 
(100% Stock Dividend) 
Aetna Life, Hartford 
(New Senior Vice Presidents) ... 
(Executive Changes Nov. 1 
All ee Life oan Cas. Co., Chicago 
(New Vice President) June 99 
(Executive Promotions) 
Allied Life, Charlotte 
(Merged) Aug. 
American Bankers Life Assurance, Miami 
(New Location) M 
(Officer Promotions) 
(Merged) 
amerioan Business Life, San Antonio 
(New Title) ug. 109 
American ty pd Mut. Ins. Co., Detroit 
(New Title) ept. 1 
American cing A 
(Companies 
American Family 
(Executive Promotion 
American General Life, 
HP Dla Ng ori EN Aue. 
unner pt. 
American Health fos. C Cote, Baltimore 
(Control Shifted Aug. 
American Home Life Co.. Spencer 


. 106 
ct. 103 


96 


) 
Operations System—A. C. Vaneslow 


Association Notes 


Company Developments 
Company Sales Records 


Conventions Ahead 


Home Office and Field Appointments 
Insurance Stock Quotations 


Life Sales 

New Directors 
New Publications 
Obituaries 

Policy Changes 
Reports on Companies 
Sales by States 


(Absorbed) Ju 
American Hospital & Life, San Antonio 
(Executive Changes) 
American Investment, Nashville 
(New President) ov. 1 
American Life Insurance Co., Birmingham 
(Reinsurance) June 102 
American Life, Bridgeport 
(New Vice-President) Ju 
American Natl. Ins. Co., Galveston 
(Stockholders Dividend) ay 
American Security Life, Fort Wayne 
(Executive Vice President) Sept. 103 
American States Life Ins. Co., a. 
(Starts a 
American Travelers 
(New Vice-President 
(Moves to New Building) 
American United Life, Indianapolis 
(Spence Reatees) 
Arnett-B Life, Lubb 
(Capital Increased) 
Associated Life, Chicago 
(New Company ) 
Bankers Fidelity _, MH wecasi 
(New ee | Director) Jan. 9 
Bankers Li “% of Neb., tincohe 
(New pares dent it) Ma 
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This I Believe—Gus Hansch 


MISCELLANEOUS 


nt@e PLE nunBauSo2@ 


REPORTS (From May 1958) 


(Vice President Retires) 
(New Vice-President) °o 
Bankers Mutual Life Ins. Co., ear 
(Western Absorbed) 
Bankers National Life Ins. 
(New President) 
(Stock Dividend) 
(Executive Promotion) Nov 
Bankers Security Life Ins. Soc. of N.Y., N.Y. 
(New President) June 9 
Bankers Union Life Insurance Co., Denver 
(Officers Promoted) J 
(Cash Dividend) 
Beneficial Standard, Los Angeles 
‘Officers Promoted) 
—— Company) 
Blue Ridge Insurance, Charlotte 
(Acquired by Security Life & adane 8 
al. 


uly 8 


Builders Life Ins. Co., Charleston 
(New Compan y) A) 
Business Men’s Aesnennes Co., Kansas. oa 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. 107 

cP repeeed Change in Capital) ....Jan. 91 
Capitol Life Ins. Co., Denver 
xecutive Promotions) 
(Capital Increased) 
(Stock Dividend) 
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dinal Life Ins. Co., C on 
CaN Name matin Gee we Sept. 103 


eee eeee eee eee 
Peete mewn eee ee ennee 
eee ee tween eneee 


weer eee eee neee 


eee reese reeeeeee 


y 101 


. Co.) 
Colonial American Life. " Corpus Giristi 
( COMMEUNENMEOIED ce vdccrveessccacs June 99 
Col — Life ot Co. of America, E. : ee 
rer ne 


ges) 
Colorado Credit Life, Boulder 


(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) Aug. . 107 


(New President 
Columbian 


Mutual Life, Birmingham 
(Officers Prom: SA Ey 
Columbian Natl. Tite Ins. Co., Boston 
(Control Sought) 
(Terms of Proposed Merger) ...... 
(Offer Made to Stockholders) 
Commercial and Industrial, Houston 
(New President) ........2....04.. N 
Commonwealth Life, Louisville 





nt) 
, Mutual Life Ins. Co., Detroit’ 
oe eae Sept 
ion Life, New York 
xecutive Staff Addition) 


(Provides for Mutualization) .... 

(Contem: en} Mutualization) .... 

(Mutualiza 

(Treasury Board A prone!) Te 
Conn. Gen. Life Ins. . Bloomfield 

(Executive Promoti ons) M 

ED Sc a vcanes'$esce0becess 
bay Savings Bank Life, Hartford 

w Bank Offers Insurance) ....Oct. 103 

Couselidated iaacsen. Houston 

(Proposed Merger) ............-. 
Consumers Credit Life, Makes 


com 


eee eeeeee 


(New Vice President) ........... 
Continental Life & Accident, B 
COW PRGRIGORE) 2.0 nc nicccccccces. 
a rative Life of America, Salt ey "City 
onverts to Mutual Company) . -Aug. 108 
earning DN ncidionsih.ceies-oceid ug. 108 
Cosmopolitan ‘Life Insurance Co., Memphis 
SEED 500.0006 000649.64-0000.0 M 1 
(Control "Changes 
Cogs at — fe 
New Kesdosdcanwes . 
Crown Life I = Co., Toronto, Canada 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) . May 102 
(Dividend to Stockholders) ...... ov. 108 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) peo 92 
David Crockett Life, Fort Worth 
RS eae A 
Dunbar Life, Cleveland 
(Proposed Merger with Supreme 
a cn Ck oe iat ae wena bes 
(Merges with Su peaee 2 mi 
—— Life Ins. of N. Y., 
(Increases Authorized Capital): 
(Decreases Par Value) 
(100% Stock Dividend) 
(Sossnitz Retires) .............-. 
Ruplegers: Life Ins. Co. of America, Boston 
CO Ss: July 
Bquitable Life, New York 


*% 3 
.-June 100 
J 


Pewee ween eenesee 


SND ccvnssticecccesace Jul 


(Permanent Receivershi ip) a ondthe 

ate Life Ins, Co. of America, Orangeburg ure 
LY yn RS RR 
SOUND hu oc Seneg sade cache siee 


sate ~ aed Life, Spartanburg 
ureau Life Ins. 
: (New Title) ...... 
mers Life, Des Mo 
(Change in Name) ..............+. 
= New World Life, Seattle 
(New Home Office) 
st Colony Life Ins. 
(New Sine L + aananseig 


eRe eee eee eee eee) 


were eeeeee 


: Dc ewehemheccee eos 
Life, Baltimore 
ra rede First Federal Life) .-Nov. 108 
Hirst United Life, Gary 
_ (Executive Agpctatment) ELE 
orest Lawn Ins. Co., Glendale 


or January, 1959 


RL Sg 2) gaeia Si atlas tole 
e, Sprin 

(Stock Dividend) aiihie ts » than i6 6.09% 

(New Executive Vice-President) 


General American Life, St. Louis 
(New President) ..........-ss+e+. 
Girardian Insurance, Dallas 
CE DRIED Bo cddcccccasvcotescs 
Globe Life, Chicago 
(Offer For — 
(Control Boug 
Gotham i. oy 
(New 
Government» 
(Official El DE Vinense tek awn 
(Stock Dividend) LanGhetennieed. eo uly 
(Regular Stockholders Dividend) Jan. 92 
Great American Life, Indianapolis 
(2 Fr rere 
Great National Life, Dallas 
(Meow. PresiGemt)  ..cccccccsccces Aug. 108 
Great Northwest Life Ins. Co., Spokane 
(New Vice President) ........... June 100 
Great Southern Life ins. aay a 
(Offers to Purchase Stock) ...... ¥ 104 
(Capital besoenaeh Decaienis - 


(Acquires Superior) .............. 
Guarantee Reserve Life, Hammond 
(Purchases Stock) .............. 
Gulf Life, Jacksonville 
(Officer Promoted) .............. 
(Executive Promotion) ........... 
B.A. Life Insurance Co., Phoenix 
(Agency Vice-President Named) ..Oct. 104 
Haven Ins. Co., St. Petersburg 
(Business Purchased) ...........Aug. 108 
Home Ins. Co. of New York, N. Y. 
(Heads Life Interest) .......... June 100 
Home Life, New York 
(Officers Promoted) ............. 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City 
(Parchase Offer) ....cccccccccece u 
Independence Life Ins. Co. of America, 4 
(New Vice President) June 100 
InsurOmedic Life, Dallas 
SIE. ‘cdunscctedosaehesceed ’ 
Interstate Life & Accident, Chattanooga 
(freagurates Weekly Devotions) ..July 89 
ital a Sad eteapones Sept. 104 
towa = Ins. Co., Des Moines 
Name } ieee aortas eee oe 
ut. Life Ins. Co., Chica 
a ree 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
Ce arr De 
(Regular Dividend) 
(Dividend Paid) 
“(Regular Cash Dividend) ......... 
John Hancock Mutual, Boston 
(New 2nd Vice-President) 
(Stack Retires) 


uly 
--Jdan, 92 


eee tweens eeees 


eee eee ew eeeeee 





J jee 


(Heads New Department) ........ 
Kansas City Life Ins. Co., Kansas City 
(New Executive Position) ...... June 101 
Kennesaw _— & Accident Ins. Co., Marietta 
(New Officers) Sept. 104 
Kentucky Central Life & Acc., Anchorage 
(New President) + a 
(Executive Promotions) 
a, Yee RR ee 
The Knights Life, Wilmington 
(Merger Proposed) Ser 8 
Liberty Life and Acc. Ins. Co., ihoatbeneemn 
(Officers Elected 
Liberty Life Ins. 
(New Executives) .............. pt. 
Life and Cas. Ins. Co. of Tenn., Nashville 
(Stock Sale Pending) ............ July 
(Stock Sale Agreement Signed) a ; 
ct. 


(Promotions) 
Life Ins. Co. of America, Wilmington 
(Bteek PUrGhased) ..cccccccsece 
Life Insurance Co. of Florida, Miami 
CEFN OED n.0.505s0ccsc0000e0 
Life Ins. Co. of Va., Richmond 
GREE. SEED 0s s5 60% vows sdees y 
CREED hn 5.0.050500sc0cscce Sept. 105 
Lincoln Libert Life, Lincoln 
(Proposed Merger) .............. Aug. 107 
Lincoln Mutual Life Ins. Co., Lincoln 
(Absor ption IR RWeeen was bebe he © 
Lineoln Rati. ife, Fort Wayne 
(Extra Dividend to Stockholders) Nov. 108 
(Increased Stockholders Dividend Jan. 92 
Loyal American Life Insurance Co., Mobile 
(Merger) 
(Merger Segrense) ry 
big 4 Pres: 
The 


Terre e rr eee eee ee 





nt) 
Maccabees, Detroit 
(Conversion to Mutual Proposed) Oct. 105 


Maine Fidelity — Portland 
Be uly 90 
Mammoth Life | Accident, —— 
(Reinsures Jackson Mutual) ..-May 102 
Manhattan Life, New York 
(Executive Promotions) .........) 
Manufacturers Life, Toronto 
(Plans Mutualization) ............ 

(Plan for Mutualization 
MOD Sb ck ccccscccscncescs Sept. 
Massachusetts Mut. Life Ins. Co., Springfield 
(New Group Secretary) May 103 

Mercury Life, San Antonio 


ey 
Metropolitan Life, New York 
(New Vice Presidents) .......... 
(Pacific Coast Appointments) ... 
i. wt; ery Oct 
Michigan Life er ee) Co., Royal Oak 
sation Vice President) .......... ne 
a Mutual Life Ins. Co., Columbus 
CS OS ear 
Midland | National Life, elise 
New Vice- -President) 
(Officers Appointed) ............ 
or Mutual Life Ins. Co., St. 
(New Medical Director) ........ 
Monarch Life Insurance Co., Springheld 
(Offer to Exchange Shares) - 101 
(Stock Tendered) ...........ccee. uly 90 
(Affiliation Completed) 
(New Directors) 
(Address Changed) .............. No 
Monumental! Life Insurance Co., Baltimore 
(Stock Dividend) 
SL. Sc tibnb sc wedsonneses 
(New Medical Director) ........... 
(New att Department) 
ife, Houston 


gage AEE Life, Houston 
(Tas EEE neg tidvnin0sess 
Motor Club of Amer. Life Ins. Co., 
(Increases ag 7 SN eS "A 
Mutual Benefit Life, Newark 
(General Auditor Retires err 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York, N. 
“oy Representatives’ 


.Mutual Trust Life Ins. Co., 


hicago 
(New Home Office Building) 
Natl. Bankers Life Ins. Co., Dall 
(Company Censured) 
OEE ED 5nncit nha 500000064 
National Equity Life, Little Rock 
ew Vice-President) ...........) 
National Life Assurance Co. of Canada, 
Toronto, Canada 
{ Minority Stock Purchase) 
8. Angemesmente) 
Naticual Life & Casualty, Phoenix 
(Absorbs Public Life) ........... Aug. 110 
National Travelers, Des Moines 
CUE IEE, | curcncecesccccecs July 92 
Nationwide Life, Columbus 
(Group Policy Issued 
CS PIED ane ccccccceaces Sept. 106 
New York Life Insurance Co., New York 
(Executive Promotions) .......... 
North American Accident, Chicago 
(Control Acquired) ............0. 
North American es Chicago 
Passes $300 Million Mark) 
North Central Life, St. Paul 
oved to New Home —e er 
Northeastern Life Ins. of N. 
(New Vice President) .......... g. 
Northwestern Mut. Life Ins. Co., Milwaukee 
(First Board Chairman) June 102 
CRY SEENED oc cnececcesccces 
Northwestern Natl. Life Ins., Minneapolis 
(Litigation Dismissed) .......... 02 
(Executive Promotions) ........... . &8 
(Capital Increased) ............... ». 88 
Ce ED Sacdnisvcoscccscva , 83 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles 
(Capital Increased) ............... °. 84 
Ohio National Life, Cincinnati 
5... SVS eereeererrrry Oct. 107 
Old_ Republic Life, Chicago 
.-Dec. 84 
Los Angeles 


(Regular Cash Dividend Paid) .. 


Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co., 
(Non-Can Benefits Fully 
IE ott ciren rue bhhn60,66.9-00 May pe 
(Reinsures Railroad A&H) ...... 
Pacific Nat. Life Ins. Co., San Francisco 
(Senior Vice President) 
Pan-American Life, New Orleans 
(GRRSROOR FOCITES) wcccccsccccccesss 
Pan Coastal Life Insurance Co., 
GREED SedRsbderconcensncoceses 
(Merger Approved) 
Peerless Life, Dallas 
ED kee cea cseedeeens edi Aug. 110 
Peoples-Home Life, Frankfort 
Oct. 108 


(New Title 
Peoples Life Insurance Co., Frankfort 
(Name Changed Oct. 108 
les Protective Life Ins. Co., Jackson 
mtal Insurance) 


—— Standard Life Ins. Co., Wilmington 
(New Company) ................ Sept. 106 
Philippine American Life, Manila 

(Youn n Elected Chmn. of Bd.) July 92 

Pilot Life Ins. Co., Greensboro 
(Waddell Retires) .............. 

Pioneer Mutual Life, Fargo 
(Executive Promotions) 
(Executive Promotions) ........... 

Pioneer a mangeve Life, Little Rock 
GED cc cacsicrcscccccccccce Nov. 

Posteavel | Life, Wilmington 
(Proposed Merger) ............... 

Preferred Risk Life, Fayetteville 
(Purchases Pioneer Reserve Life) Nov. 

Protective Life Ins. Co., Birmingham 
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(Feegened Stock Split) 
(Capital Increase 

(Consider Capital Increase) 

(Dividends to ay ggg pos . 
Protective Security Life, Los Angeles 

Home Office Promotions) Oct. 108 
Provident Life Insurance Co., Bismark 

(Stock Dividend June 102 
Provident Life an Accident, Chiatinnougn 

(New Vice-President) y 92 
Prudential Ins. Co. of America, 

(New Vice President) 

(Second Vice President) 
Public Life, Phoenix 


a 110 


(Dissolved) May 104 
Puritan Life Insurance Co., Previnae: 
(New Treasurer) a oe 
Quaker City Life Insurance Co., “7 Biphia 
(Acquisition by Reinsurance) .. 104 
Semi- Apasal Dividend Paid) . 
Reliance Life of Ga., ee 
(Companies Merge 
Republic National, paths 
(Executive Promotion) 
Resolute Credit Life, Providence 
(New Officer) 11 
Richmond Life Ins. Co., Inc., itichinond 
(New Vice President) July 92 
Robert EB. Lee Life Ins. Co., Dalla 
(Acquires Peerless Business) ase 
Seaboard Life, a 
(Proposed Mer, Dee 
(Proposed ee al ae) je 
Security-Conn. Life Ins. Co. 
(New Vice President) Ma 
Security Life & aad ‘\prome-t Salem 
(Acquiring Com J 
Security Mutual 
(Executive Promotions) 
Sentinel dae E! Paso 
New Officers 


.May 
‘Hov. 110 


Sentry Life, Stevens Point 
(Organized by Hardware Mutls.) ..Dec. 85 
Southeast Life "neurance Company, Miami 
(Merged) Nov 
Southern Christian Life Ins. Co., Okla. City 
(Purchases Industrial Business) June 102 


American Building Maintenance Co. 
American National, Galveston, Texas 
American United Life, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Amicable Life, Waco, Texas 

Army Times Publishing Co., Washington, 


Baltimore Life, Baltimore, Md. 

Bankers Union Life, Denver, Colo. 

Berkshire Life, Pittsfield, Mass. 

Borchardt & Co., Alvin, Detroit, Mich. 
Loston Mutual Life, Boston, Mass. 

Lowles, Andrews & Towne, Inc., Richmond, 
Campbell, Donald F., Chicago, Ill. 

Central Standard Life, Chicago, Il 
Century Life, Fort Worth, Texas 


Coates, Herfurth & England, San Francisco, Calif. 


Combined Ins. Co. of America, Chicago, I 
Connecticut General Life, Bloomfield, Conn. 


Dale Carnegie Pyetehere. Inec., New York, N. Y. 
on, Ine., Miles M., Springdale, Conn. 


Dawson & $ 


Elms Hotel, Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
equitable Life Insurance, Des Moines, Iowa 


Vederal Life, Chicago, Tl. 


Franklin Life, Springfield, SE Snbaes tees a0o me. 


(iabriel & Co., A. G., Detroit, Mich. 
(ioodfarb, Lenard E., Philadelphia, 
Great Southern Life, Houston, Texas 
(iroves, W. E., New ‘Orleans, La, 


Haight, Davis & Haight, Inc., Indianapolis, 
Haloid Xerox, Inc., ochester, | ie = 
Higgins & Co., BE. P., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fla. 
Home State Life, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


International Business Machines Corp 


Life of Georgia, Atlanta, Ga. 


McGraw-Edison Co., West Orange, N. 
Massachusetts Indemnity & Life, Boston, 
Midland Mutual Life, Columbus, Ohio 
Minnesota Mutual Life, St. Paul, Minn. 


National Equity Life, Little Rock, ‘Ark. 
National Life & Accident, Nashville, Tenn. 


. New York, N. Y. 


Mass. 


(New Basentive Appointments) . 


Oct. 108 
South 


ce. Conatal 1 Reserve Life Ins, Co. .» Macolm 
June 100 


e ed) 
Southern United Tite Ins. Co., Kiditgomie ory 
(Reinsurance) e 1 

Southland Life Insurance Co. wee 
(Cash Dividend to Stockholders) ..May 104 
(Executive Promotions) Nov. 110 
Southwestern Bankers Life, Corpus Christ 
(Consolidation) June 99 
Southwestern Life, Dallas 
(Regular Cash Dividend Declared) .Dec. 85 
Standard Life Ins. Co. of Ind., Indianapolis 
(Reinsures Public Life) 
(Executive Changes) 
The State Life Ins. So. ameamecciniay 
(New Officers) ept. 107 
State Mutual Ins. Co., Rome 
(Executive Ap ointments) Sept. 107 
State Mut. Life Co. of Amer., Worcester 
(Affiliates with Broperty Firm) ..Oct. 108 
(Affiliates With Merchants & 
Farmers Mut.) 
State Reserve Life, Fort Worth 
(Absorbs Dayid Crockett) 
State Security Life, Anderson 
(New Secretary- -Treasurer) 
Sun Life of America, Baltimore 
in ency Officers Promoted) 
fe, Montreal 
“(Mutualization) Jun 
Superior Insurance Company, Dallas 
(Acquired by Great Southern) ----Dee, 82 
Supreme Liberty Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
ew Vice Presidents) June 103 
(Merger Proposed) 
(Merger with Dunbar Life) 
Tenn. Life and Service, Knoxville 
(Mer, ) Aug. 106 
Texas Prudential Ins. Co., Galveston 
(Reinsured) June 103 
Trans-Continental Life Ins. Co., Chicago 
(New Company) Nov. 


Transwestern Life, Reno 
(New Company 
Union Central Life, Cincinnati 


4 LIST OF 


(Executive Promotions) 
Union National Life, Lincoln 
(Proj Merger) 
Union Trust Life ins. Co., Du 
(Admitted to Right New States) Sept. e 
Union Trust Life, Milwaukee 
(New Field Vice-President) . 
United” | eg 
(New Vice 
(Quarterly Dividend} 
(Officer Promoted) 
United Life and Accident, Concord 
(Capital Increased) ov. 
United Medical Service, Inc., New York 
(Elected President) May 
United Security Life Co., Des Matets. 
(New Title) uly 88 
U nited States Life, New York 
(Capital Increase Pro 
(Stock Dividend Declared) 
United States Life Ins. Co., Waco 
(Charter Purchased-Receivership 
Dismissed Aug. 111 
Veterans Administration, Washington 
(Caution to G.I. Policyholders) . ay 105 
(Special Dividend) May 106 
Volunteer State Life, Chattanoo 
(New Agency Vice President) oes 
(Assistant to President) 
Washington National Ins. Co., Evanston ih 
ug. 


{Stock Dividend) 
West Coast Life, San Francisco 
(New seseger of Agencies 
Western Life Insurance Co., 
(Cannon Retires) 
(Executive Appointment) 
Western Life Ins. Co., St. 
(Executive A intments Ju 
Western Mutual Life Ins. o., eer 
(Absorbed by Bankers) 
Western & Southern Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati 
(Officers sree, 
(Reinsures Texas Prudential) ... 
(Executive Promotions) 
(New Vice President) 
Wichita National Life, Lawton 
(New President) 


National Old Line. gg A Rock, Ark. 


National Reserve Life, T 
National Travelers Lite,” 


ka, Kansas 
Jes Moines, 


Nelson and Warren, St. Louis, Mo. 


New England Life, 


Boston, 


Mass. 


North American Reassurance, New York, N. Y. 


Northwestern Mutual Life, 


Milwaukee, Wis. 


Northwestern National Life, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Nyhart Co., Ine., 


Howard E., Dallas, 


Texas 


Occidental Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Old Line Life, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Old Republic Life, Chicago, Til. 


Pacific Mutual Life, Los Angeles, Calif. 


Paul Revere 
Philadelphia Life 


de 


Life, Worcester, Mass. 
a? Pa. 

Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 

Pioneer American Insurance Co., Fort Worth, 

Postal Life & Casualt 

Provident Life & Acci 


Hartford, Conn. ............+06: 
Texas 

Kansas’ City, Mo. 

nt, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Remington Rand Div. of Sperry Rand Corp., New York, N. Y. .. 


Republ 


Reserve Life, Dallas, 


Shirley Savoy Hotel 
Smith-Corona, Inc., 


¢c National Life, Dallas, Tex. 
Texas 
Royal Typewriter Co., Port Chester, N. Y 


Denver. Colo 
New York, N 
Southland Life, Dallas, Te 


xas 


Standard Life, "Indianapolis, BE crv'ccn 60s bce Seec dadnepehbonmenm 


Tiffan 


& Co., Carl A. 
‘Travelers Insurance, ‘A 


Chicago, m 
artford, 


Tressel & Associates, Harry §8., RR Th. 
Underwriters Credit & Guarant 


Union Life, Little Roc 


Union Labor Life, New Ray qs 


k, 


Union National Life, Lincoln, oe. 
United Life & Accident, Concord, 
United Services Life, Washington” De Co ohactas spies ae 


Wolfe, Corcoran & Linder, New York, Y. 
Woodward and Fondiller, Inc., New ‘York N. Y. 
Woodward, Ryan, Sharp & Davis, New York, N. Y. 


X-Acto, Ine., Long Island City, m8 





“The above discriminating list of clients recognize that an advertisement in BEST'S INSURANCE NEWS is a mark of 
distinction as only those insurance companies which receive our recommendation are permitted to advertise in its columns.” 
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